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Soricties. 
ODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


An ADDRESS on ‘PHILOSOPHY AND LANGUAGE’ will be 
gx by Prof. EUCKEN, at BEDFORD COLLEGE, REGENT’S 
ARK, on FRIDAY, May 29, at 830rm. A re ee! will follow. 
Tickets to persons not Members of the M.L.A., including 
refreshments. a y "BRIDGE. 
7, Sou®h Hill Mansions, Hampstead, N.W. 











Educational. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
i ING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
KENSINGTUN SQUARE, W. 

Under the Patronage of Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Warden—Miss H. D. OAKELEY, M.A. 


Preparation is given for the Examination of_the University of 
London in the Faculties of Arts and — the London ao 
Certificate in Religious Knowledge, the 


LASGOW ATHENAUM COMMERCIAL 
COLLEGE. 


(Constituted a Central Institution under the Scotch 
Education Department.) 
LECTURER IN FRENCH. 
Applications are invited from Gentlemen qualified for the above 
post, vacant through the death of M. Robert-Tissot, M.A. (Oxon. 


ir ~ classes meet in the Afternoon and Evening from September 
to April, thus siving opportunity for Private Teaching as approved 
by the Council 

Minimum salary 3007. per annu 
anne must have teadhing experience and a University 

egree. 


Canvassing, either direct or indirect, will be a disqualification. 
Forms of application and memorandum of particulars reading 

he post may be obtained from GEORGE P. LAIDLAW, M.A. B 

Director of Studies. 

Forms must be returned along with one copy of three recent 
testimonials not later than FRIDAY, May 

STUART A FORSYTH, Secretary. 
8t. George's Place, Glasgow. 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 





Theology, the King’s College Diploma a Certificate in Home 
ce. 


Separate Courses of interest to non-Examination Seadente are given 
in History, iabeeatare, Philosophy, and Biology; also in the Home 
Science lubjects of Hygiene aod Physiology and the Economics of 

() 


The Divinity Courses are also open to non-Examination Students. 
Instruction in Music by Mrs. HUTCHINSON, Madame HAAS, 


and others. 
The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 30. 
Further information may be obtained from THE SECRETARY, 
13, Kensington Square, W. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, for Boye 

under 14 on June 11, 1914, will be held on JUNE 30 and following 
days.—For particulars apply to THE SECRETARY. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL 











An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 14 on June 1, will be held on JULY 14 and aa eae Days. 
Further information can be obtained from THE HEAD MASTER, 

School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 





EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 

—Conducted by Miss E. DAW"S, M.A. D.Litt. (London). 

The comforts of a refined home. Thorough ‘education on the principle 

of a sound mind in a sound body. Preparation for Examinations if 

desi French and German a speciality. Large grounds, high and 
healthy position. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Temworth. —_ 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, cres. Vet. 

Beience, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding an: Shooting ta taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges Get Prosp 


ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (est. 1880), 
Keith House, 133135, REGENT STRERT, W., English and 
Foreign Governesses, dy Professors, Teachers. Chaperones, Com- 
prnions, Secretaries, Realtors, Introduced Ry and 
ded ull information, tis 
on application (personel | or by letter), AL requi Sites 
hours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. Regent 3627 ee 











Ds 








FyPUCATION (choice of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


gratis), 

PROSPECTUSES of ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 
and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and UNIVERSITY TUTORS. 
Sent (free of i ee fo Parents on receipt of requirements by 
GRIFFITHS, POWELL. SMITH & FAWCETT, School Agents. 
TD stabliched 1833.) 

34, Bedford Street, Strand. Telephone, 7021 Gerrard. 











Situations Warant. 


EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
RUTHERFORD COLLEGE SROONDARY DAY SCHOOL FOR 


Head Master—Mr. J. B. GAONT, B.A. B.8c. 

WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, a ey GRADE FORM 
MASTER for History al | English. Salary 1 ee annum, rising 
by 102. per annum to 2001.; also a SENIOR FORM MASTER for 
History, FEnelish, and Latin. Salary 150l., rising by 107. per annum to 


the commencing salaries, allowance will be made ~4 
service in other 


NIVERSITY OF 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 

REID PROFESSORSHIP OF PENAL LEGISLATION. 
CONSTITUTIONAL AND CRIMINAL LAW AND THE 
LAW OF EVIDENCE. 

Under the provisions of the Reid Trust, an Examination mg ihe 


above Professorship will be held in Trinity College on JUNE 9, 
and ‘nig Following ik 


Pal Samtt 


DUBLIN. 








and information as to the 
conditions ‘of tonare, “duties and salary of the office, can be obtained 
on application to THE KEGISTRAR, Trinity College, Dublin. 





REWOOD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


A HEAD MASTER is REQUIRED for the above School, to enter 
upon his duties after the Summer Vacation. Salary 2007., with capitation 
fees, amounting to 1071. for the year 1913. Accommodation for thirty- 
five Boarders in the Head Master's House. The School is in receipt 
of grants from the Board of Education. There is an agricultural side, 
maintained by special grants from the Staffordshire County Council, 
gut importance being attached to its efficiency. Candidates must be 

raduates of a University in the United Kingdom. Applications, 
accompanied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, 
and, itd desired, the names of referees, must be received, on or before 
MAY 15 next, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
can be obtained. 

REDERICK T. LANGLEY, Clerk to the Governors. 

79, Darlington Street, Wolverhampton. 

April 21, 1914. 





ATFORD BOYS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 


The Governors invite es aurentiens for by p sogeintmens of HEAD 
MASTE R of the RD ROYSs’ HOOL (a 
geen Day Schecte Salary 500/., ane by 25/7. a year to 600/. 

aephern —— will be required to take up duties on 
SEPTEMBER 14, 1 

Applicants must my between the ages of 27 and 40, and must be 
Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom. 

The present number of Scholars is 310. 

Full —— of the appointment and printed form of applica- 
tion, which alone can be received, may be obtained from the under- 
signed on receipt of a stamped addressed foolecap en velope 

Application forms to be returned not later than MAY PO, 1914. 

Canvassing a Ceguelibantion 

DERIOK big vm Clerk to the Governors, 

Watford Place, Watford. April 24, 








KE? EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GRAVESEND HIGHER EDUCATION SUB COMMITTEBR. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

HEAD MISTRESS REQUIRED in SEPTEMBER for the new 
County School (the present mixed School will be divided into two 
separate Schools). Candidates must be Graduates of a Brit _ 
University, and experienced in Secondary School work. Initia 
salary not jess than 2001. per annum, accor a fo Vy: a 
eae, with i in h the Committee's 








heel 





OUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress—Miss M. F. BOON, M.A. 

WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, a SCIENCE MISTRESS (Chemistry, 
Elementary Bcience, Botany). ‘An Honours Degree or its yen ard 
and good Secondary School fzpertence essential. Needlewor 
ee ais ary 1000. to 1501, according to scale; initial 
amou' 

Application form, whieh should be returned at later than MAY 12, 
and salary sc 2 obtainable on oondin oom seamed addressed envelope 
to the undersi REED, Secretary. 

Education Department, ee som Street, Eeodedalt 











ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, for SEPTEMBER, TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 
who must be College Women. Salary according to scale. Pension 
Fund. Posts vacant are 

1. Mathematical Specialist to prepare for College Scholarship 
Examinations. High Honour Degree essential. 

2. Junior Geography Mistress. mt also be qualified to teach 
either Mathematic, english, or French 

Apply to THE HEAD MISTRESS before Whitsuntide. 








ONDON TRAVELLER WANTED by firm 
PE gy 8 
Poti HERS, care of Pool's, $2, Fleet Btreet, EO. 








Miscellaneous. 
GQERIAL FICTION WANTED.—Editor of 


Popular Periodicals desires Serial See. Must make a ready 
appeal to Women readers, be strong in hos and love-interest, ra; 
in action, abundant in incident, and told Le in dialogue. Lent th 
from 60.000 to 80,000 words.—Apply a care Smiles & Co., 
Norwich House, Southampton Street, W 





Corer vert ear and SONG-WRITERS. .— To place 
J your work advantageously send it to the CAMBRIDGE UsI0 
Roy, the recognized medium between Publishers, Com) 
be Singers. Prospectus free.—8, Henrietta Street, W.O. rong 

1648 Gerrard. 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British a oe and wpe pag, “4  & meee terms. Excellent 
testimonials. riting.—A. F cece Press, 
11, Bream's Buildiuee Gl Chancery Lae Gas 





} ge COINS and MEDALS of al ail periods « and 
sone PO! RU ASED Perit) sy ankin PRICES for 





Forms Fg application and scale of salaries may be i from 

STIRT TON, yy Institute, Gravesend, to whom 

applications shen be sen +, later than noon on MAY 18, 1914. 
gw 


By Under of the Committee, 
FRAS. W OROOK, Secretary. 
House, Maidst April 14, 1914, 














is by reckoning three quarters of each d year’s pi 
eerviee, but omitting any fraction of a year ad a half, and ry no 
case exceeding the maximum of the Committee's 
we forms may be obtained by forwarding oa 
idressed foolscap envelope to THE omer —e Education 
Offics, Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upon-T 
Applications must be received not later than MAY ‘19, 1914. 


EPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 
NATIONAL MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART, DUBLIN. 

VACANCY exists for an ASSISTANT in the Irish Antiquities 
Section o the Museum. Applications for nomination to compete at 
a limited Examination for thie post should be addressed to THE 
SECRETARY, Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 
4, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, fiom whom forms of application 
tained. The latest ite for 





and further particulars can 
receiving ove applications is MAY 11. 
PI 








KEN? EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ASHFORD LOCAL HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, ASHFORD. 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, 
ssa qualifies in French. Mathematics and general English 





ects in Lower Forms a recommendation. Good experience and 
ning etsential. Initial salary 1007 annum, rising, subject to 
pes oe tory service, by 7. increments to 1501. per ann aa 
Forms o' y be d from w. SPICER, 
19, Bank Street, Ashford, a, and should be comahesed seal returned, 
together with three recent testimonials, as soon as possible to the 
pees Be Mistress, Miss DAVEY, at Voniston, College Road, Isleworth, 
Mic 
Canvassing } ay be considered a disqualification. 
y Order of the —— 
FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary, 
House, Maidst April 15, 1914, 





Becci. 








Cash. merINE & aus. Ltd., Medallists to H.M. the King, 17 and 18, 
Piccadilly, London, W: (close to Piccadilly Circus). 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS. ALLIANCE are prepared to 
der and pee MSS. for early wetientien. jiterary work of 








| kinds. ‘dealt with by experts who pi thors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, w 

Printers. 

A ANB PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 


rare SUKI ESTIMATES for for ail kinds of of nook we 


ed to 8 
and nd) PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, 
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Sales by Auction. 


THE JOHN ELIOT HODGKIN COLLECTIONS. 
The famous Collections for ned by that well-known Antiquary 
and Collector, the late JOHN ELIOT HOUDGKIN, Esq., 
F.S.A. F.R.Hist.S (sold by Order of the Executors). 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUOTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Btreet, Strand, W.C., each Sale commencing at 1 o'clock precisely : — 
Oa MONDAY, April 27, and the Following Day, 
THE TRADE CARDS, BOOK-PLATES, BROADSIDES, 
&c., including a large Collection of French Book-Plates, embodying 
the ponme® Collection of = MAKQUIS DE ROZLB ABS, and man 
les from 





rtant e Coll of thelate BARUN JEROM 
PICHON. &ec. 
On TUESDAY, = 12, and yay A peas Days, and on 
MUNDAY, May Is, an Following Day, t 


coneant. 
Each Portion of the Collection will be on view two days prior to the 
Sale. Catalogues of each Portion may be . Hlustrated Copies, 
price 1s. each, for the Trade Cards, and 2s 6d. each for the Library. 





Ancient and Modern Pictures and Drawings. 


M’ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
pt bg A AUCTION. « at their House, No 13, bmg 

w.o, WEDNESDAY, A pril 29 29, at 1 o'clock pre- 

by 7 ANC NCLENT ond. "MODERN PLOTURES and et aed tag 7 in 
Water-Colours ang Pastel, including the yg poRD 
GLANUSK,; the ny “te y of MAJUK-GENERA ERL of 
249, Knightage. 8. the Property of LORD BRAYE, as  t. 


May be viewer! two days prior. Goings may be had. Illustrated 
Copies, containing 2 Plates, price 1s. ea 





Autograph Letters and Historical Docwments. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
bl SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No, 13, Wellingtoa 
Street, Strand, W.'’., on THORSDAY, April 30, and Following day, 
tied “¥ recieely, AUTVUGRAPH TERS and HISTO eas 
ENT =. the Property of Mrs. Letras ond ‘Admiral J 
Baken a the iri, Malvern Wells, and other Properties. 
May be viewed two days prior Catalogues may be had. 





Modern ‘Btchings, I Engravings, Drawings, and Lithographs, 


Merner SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELI, by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, A ary 





4, Wil, IDAY, May 1, and MONDAY, oisy, 4 
bay we - ook pre ecisel fs MUDERN E SHINGS, ENGRAV INGs, 
DRAWINGS and LITHOGRAPHS, yn ge the Property of the 
late ARTHUR BAKER. Bi Eeq. (sold by order of the Executors), and 
other Properties 


May be viewed two dave prior. Gatalagues may be had. Illustrated 
Copies, containing Two Plates, price 1s. each. 





Valuable Books, including Libraries removed from 
Devonshire and Yorkshire. 


Purina & SIMPSON will SELL by AUCTION 
at their House, 47, Leicester Susse, W.C., on THURSDAY, 

and eitew wing Day, at ten minutes prst 1 o'clock 
BLE Bui Ks, “including - soe braries, com 
risin, 6 on of the Uhemical 
lociety, ‘and Archo! a—Ohamberlaine's. “imaitations of Original 
sy Eo. rst Edition —Books with Coloured Plates and 
Sport! -_ including Se Dance of Life, Ly in London, 
A 


jel 
fe Biitione Medical Works, and Books | in all branches of 
te’ 











erty of the late W. H. 


ravings, including the 
“ irmingham (sold by Order 


oyler Ksq , of Gravelly Hill, 
of the Executors). 


Perret & SIMPSON will SELL by AUCTION 
at their House, a, Leicester Square, W.C., on FR Y, May 1, 

minutes MNGRAVINGS, com- 

SK ..} Fancy Su ~A raits, Property of a NUBLE- 

AN ; Caricatures, Naval and Milicary aanseese, ree. Hunting, 
and Coachin Incidents, the Collection of M formed the 
late W. AYLOKR, Esq... of Gravelly Hi min Bim ngham (sold by 
Order of Hine Racoesahel Water-colour Drawings, the Property of a 
LADY, removed from North London, and Modern Ktchings and 
Engravings. 


—. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
fully give notice that they will hold the following 
} by by AUOTION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 


°o bene ~d isely, 





On MONDAY, April 27, at 1 o’clock 
the REMAINING WORKS of the late J. H. F. BACON, 
M.V.U., and PIUTU KES from other sources. 

On MONDAY, April 27, at 2 o’clock Jresieely. 


pe phan y ag | WINES of WILLIAM JAMES, Esq., 
of West Dean Park, Chichester. 


ly, 
awe) 


On, TUESDAY, or 28, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock ciel ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL and 
ORIENTAL ROL from wares oon sources, and PERSIAN 


FALENCOE, the ale m a GENTLEM 


On THURSDAY, April 0, at 1 o'clock pre- 
ry,/ OLD ENGLISH SILVER PLATE, the Property of the late 
L BUTLER, Esq., and from various sources. 
On FRIDAY, May 1, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the Property of the late 
Mrs COTTIER, 





Twelve Days’ Sale. 

FAWSLEY PARK, a oy tt me NORTHAMPTON- 

14 miles from Charwelton, 5 miles from Woodford Station 
(Great Central Railway). 


ESSRS. CHANCELLOR & SONS will SELL 
by AUCTION, on the Premises, at 1 o'clock each day, the 
whole of the contents of this Historict] Mansion, includi ng 
THE WELL-KNOWN LIBRARY, 
b mer mers | about 10.000 volumes, including many rire folio works, 
illustrated. 


PIF THENTH, SIXTEENTH. ee CENTURY BDOKS 
Old Mom esoripte Coloured ond other and Colour Prints 
bury, J. Santh ruikehaok, jW. Dicke Rey- 
. ejatrer” Dunker ton, | Landsee ickenson 
ard. &e. ‘owlandeon, ( dries of londes. 

On view April 30, May 1 and 2. at the Mansion and of 
the Au ~~ Estate Omices,, wale Middlesex; Ascot and 
Sunningdale, Be 


* 








Valuable Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AvoRtue, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lene, W.C., 

WEDNESDAY, April 29, and Two Following Days, at 1 c'clock, 
VALUABLE BOOKS, including a jt rem? rom an old 
Country House, and ot Properties, comprising Incunabula, and 
rare Early Printed Books, Ben Jonson's Works, 2 vols., 1616-31, Pyne’s 
Hi irst Issue, 2 vols., 1733, The Baskerville Press Addison, &., 
London, with Harding's Portraits, old st 
extra, ‘i814, ond other Topographical — Antiquarian Books, 
morocco and calf sions h's Rough Notes on British Birds, 
3 vols., and other Ornithological Wo: rks Rden" - State of the Poor, 
3 vols.,'1797—Daniell and Ward’s Views in Hindostan, 1803, and other 
Books with Coloured Plates—Surtees’ Analysis of the Hunting Field, 
First Bdition 1846 — First Kditions of (scar Wilde and other Modern 
Authors—Standard Works in General Literature, &. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


Pennant’s 





Rare Books. 
M ESSBS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


CTION, at tele Rooms, 115, ‘ hancery ew Lone 
WEDNESDAY, Ma: and Two Ste BP Days, A 
FORMED DURIN THE EARLY PAR AK NINETEENTH 
CENTU RY (the Property of a LADY), cohetiinn Fine Folio Archi- 
tectural and Ant uarian Rooks — Quarto ee — ome with 
pelonsed Plates—Bacon's Works, by Basil Montagu, 17 vols.—Sets of 
peaneer. Shakespeare, Foe, | Congreve and Addison tBsakervilie 

litions), Defoe, Sterne, &c. he an Virgil, and other 
Editions of the Classi cs—-Gramm ont’s Memoirs, with Portraits, 
3 vols., sae ot Court a by Walpole, Buckingham, &c., n the 
original cloth—Books he French Revolution and’ Napoleon, 
including | the Table Alphabetique du Moniteur with the Portraits by 

vachez, 6 vols,, and others in English ond French —French Illus- 
trated Books. and Sets of the Writings of Le Sage, Rousseau, Saint 
Simon, &., the whole in fine condition and many in contemporary 
re russia. or morocco bindings; also rare First Editions of Modern 

uthors, &c. 





Catal on Hen ti 








Cype-Writing, Kc. 


A UTHORS ’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ee bs. TYPE- PE-WRITTEN with ‘complete accuracy, ps i 
a Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, a, 











YPE-WRITING, SHORTHAND, and _ all 
SECRETARIAL WORK.—Mrs. WALKER, 113, Elm Park 
Mansions, Chelsea. Telephone: 5123 Ken. Hours: 10-1 and 2-5, 


Saturdays excepted. Apply Price List. 





TER. -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate (Classical Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge; Intermediate 


). Revision, shorthand.—CAMBRIDGE 
TYPE. WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Telephone : 2308 City. 





88. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Goples, a. References. to well-known ‘Authors. Oxford 
Higher Local.—M. |G, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 


UTHORS’ MSS. accurately TY PE-WRITTEN. 
000 words. Testimonials. ‘'arbon Copies. Duplicating 
and Teshniont aa —Miss PURNELL, 6, Laurel Bank, Squires 
Lane, Finchley, N 








UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 


grey ¢ description accurately and promptly executed. Short- 


hand Typi rovided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
jae ps ru AN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 
mtral 1565, 





Livan and SCLENTIFIC WORK TYPE- 
WRITTEN with care and expedition. Authors’ MSS. 9d. 

words. Translations. Good testimonials.—Mrs. FOWL R 
BMITIL Cranford, Garden Village, Church End, Finchley, N. 








Cype-Wiriters for Sale. 
STANDARD TYPEWRITERS FROM £3. 


We have some excellent second-hand, rebuilt, 
and shop-soiled new machines, fully guaranteed, 


Interchangeable type automatic action, THE 
machine for profess ional and private use. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 


50, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. : 





YPE-WRITERS. —Latest Model No. 5 Oliver, 
Tabulator, Back Spacer. and all Pee improvements, 10/, 
jodel No. 3 Oliver, 6l. ; Royal 8 Standard, Empire, 51. 108. Ail 


M 
visible writing, perfect TF a —G. A. 
NOLDS, 13, Del mere Fa imbledon, London. 








Natural Bistorp. 
WATKINS & DONCASTER, | i: 


NATURALISTS, 
STRAND, LONDON, 
(Five Doors from Charing Cross), 


36, w.c. 
Keep in stock every description of 
APPARATUS, CABINETS, BOOKS, 
AND SPECIMENS FOR COLLECTORS. 


PRICE LIST SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





Catalogues. 


AG@&G@S8 BR O 8, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALERS IN RARE AND valsane BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGR. 

CATALOGUES sent post free to all — - the World. 
Export orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘‘ Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: ‘Gerrard 4664.” 





Books (over 1,000,000 volumes) on Literary, 
Fducational, Law, Medical, Technical, and all other subjects. 
Second-hand at half pri = New at 25 per cent discount. CATA- 
LOG post free. Sta ants. Books sent on approval.—W. & G. 
FOYLE, ih 123, ‘Sharing ‘Cross Road, London, W.C. 





B q T R AM D BELL 
SECOND- yous Ly iy meg and PUBLISHER, 
oad, London, 

A large Stock ‘of Old “nd Rare Books in “Enelish Literature, 
webading Poetry and the le er Editions of 
Famous sor gga uscripte—Illustrated Books, &. CATALOGU ES 
tree on application. 


OOKS. — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most ex 
finder extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGU 
jal feature of sachesding fay 





a speci 
trons my various WE jist of 2,000 Books I yy want 
t free.—EDW. BAKFR’S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, 


1910, new, 158.—Walpole’s Letters, 


irminghans. Burke's Peerage, 
eats, Collected Works, 8 vols., 31. 38. 


Large Paper, 16 vols., 71. 10s. 








Provident Institutions. 
THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their A 


A Young Man or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
Thirteen Pounds (or its equivalent by instalments) and obtain the 
right to participate in the following advanteges :— 


ga Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 
existe. 





SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 


For further information solr to THE sreertaRs of the 
Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hil 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Founaed 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, B.0. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
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BJ ECTS.—This i in 1839 in_the City of 
London, under the, Sooty of the —-¥ Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
— engaged as yentaee of hey pers. 

oo IP.—E ae Reng or Woman thronghout the United 

Ki whether Publ —_ Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
se entitled to me a Member of this Institution, and 

enjoy ‘qi benefits, ub pai of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for =" —_ that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
sucl who thus contribute secure priority 
consiheretion in nd event of their needing aid from the Instle ution. 

of ENSTONS. —The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
251. and ithe Women 201. per annum each. 

The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” 
advan the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
a ueen Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 

lewsvendo: 

The “ Francis Fund’ provides Pensions for One Man, 252., and One 
Woman, 201., and was eae subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who ‘ied on = Ane 6, i, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the A took an active and leading part 
throughout the whol a of Hie tation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘axes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall 


tahlich 








commemorating the great 


Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 

Horace Brooke Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
ht of election to its benefits 

“ Her ‘Yr annum for 


eee Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 252. 
and gral 


an, in teful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
who ‘died May 1 12, 1899. 

The principal features of the Rules foverning election to all Pensions 
Candidate shall have m (1)a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not than ten years preceding a 5 copetien 5 (2) not less 
than tity. ave years of age ; (3) engaged in th of Newspapers for at 


RELIED. —Termporay relief 4 geen, ,in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the or their servants 
who may be d for en bd z™ b ‘= the Institu- 

3. and, subject i igati relief is 
with’ the merits ond F requirements ¢ each case 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
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OTHER onion AND A 
MAN "222% 


MARIE C. STOPES. 
JUST PUBLISHED. — 3s. 6d. net. 

“ Restraint and substance in all her verses. Her highest level is 
reached in ‘ Tokio Snow'—a beautiful fancy with a curious but very 
successful fom echeme—and ‘Human Love,’an impressive moment 
of spiritual reflection.”— Times. 

William Heinemann, 21, Bedford Street. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. Medium 8vo, 348 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN 
IN EUROPE. 
Being the Munro Lectures, 1913. 


BY 


JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S., 
Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the 
University of Edinburgh. 


With 21 Fall-Page Plates, 9 Text Illustrations, 
and 4 Coloured Maps. 


Edinburgh : OLIVER & BOYD, Tweeddale Court. 
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O meet the special needs of a small 
class of serious readers, a Guaranteed 
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scribers to which obtain immediately any 
recently published work that is in circulation 
in the Library. Where such a book is not 
on the shelves, a copy will at once be 
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£4 per annum for 3 volumes. 








Prospectus with quarterly and half- 
yearly rates sent on receipt of postcard 
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Che Cines Book Club 
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NOTES AND QUE RIES 


GENERAL INDEXES. 
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tribute 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL. 
Highways and Byways in 
Shakespeare’s Country. 


By W. H. HUTTON. With Illustra- 
tions by EDMUND H. NEW. Extra 
crown 8vo, 5a. net. (Immediately. 


[Highways and Byways Series. 





NEW NOVEL 
BY AUTHOR OF ‘FATHER RALPH.’ 
Waiting. By GERALD O’DONO. 
VAN. 65. 


*.* The scene of the story is an Irish 
agricultural district. It is greatly concerned 
with the vexed problem of mixed marriages, 
and, as was the case in ‘ Father Ralph,’ the 
a priesthood is drawn with no hesitating 
hand. 


From Far Lands. Poems of 
North and South, By “GERVAIS 
GAGE” (Prof. J. Laurence Rentoul). 
Crown 8vo, 5s. [ Tuesday. 





The Eastern Libyans, An 
Essay. By ORIC BATES, B.A. 
F.R.G.8., late of the Nubian Archeo- 
logical Survey. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Maps. 4to, 42s. net. 

Daily News.—*This very learned and 
authoritative essay on the Hamite popula- 
tion of that part of North Africa which lies, 
broadly speaking, between Tunis and the 
valley of the Nile, will be found fascinating 
by all ethnologists and archzologists......Mr. 

Bates’s essay is a treasury of interesting 

facts.” 


Roman Ideas of Deity in ° 


the Last Century before 


the Christian Era. Lectures 
delivered in Oxford for the Common 
University Fund. By W. WARDE 
FOWLER, M.A. Hon. LL.D., &c. 
8vo, 5s. net. (Immediately. 


DR. WESTERMARCK’S NEW BOOK. 


Marriage Ceremonies in 
Morocco. By EDWARD WESTER- 
MARCK, Ph.D. LL.D., Martin White 
Professor of Sociology in the University 
of London, Author of ‘The History of 
Human Marriage,’ &c. 8vo, 12s. net. 
Times. —‘‘ Dr. Wostasenath’s book will 
add much to his reputation for patience and 
industry and for careful and impartial 
study.” 


THIRD EDITION OF PART IV, 


The Golden Bough. 4 Study 
in Magic and Religion. By J. G. 
FRAZER, D.C.L. LL.D Litt.D. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 

Part IV. ADONIS, ATTIS, OSIRIS. 

Studies in the History of Oriental Religion. 

2 vols. Third Kdition. 20s. net. 

Vol. XII. Final Volume. General Index 
to the whole work. [ Shortly. 








The Foundations of Cha- 


racter. Being a Study of the 
Emotions and Sentiments. By 
ALtXANDER F. SHAND, M.A. 8vo, 
12s. net. 

*,* The volume is divided into three Parts 
or ‘* Books.” The first deals with ‘The 
Conception of Character’; the second with 
‘The Tendencies of the Primary Emotions’ ; 





and the third with ‘The System of Desire.’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





Rider’s New Publications 


—_@—. 
A VOICE FROM THE DEAD. 


Letters of a Living Dead Man, 


Written down by ELSA BARKER, Author of ‘The 
Son of Mary Bethel,’ &c. 
Cloth gilt, 309 pp. erown 8vo, 38, 6d. net. 

“These letters are really ‘the letters of a traveller in a 
strange country. They record his impressions, often his 
mistakes, sometimes perhaps his provincial prejudices ; but 
at least they are nota re-hash of what somebody else has 
said.’ It is obvious that the writer took over with him to 
the other side the keen intelligence of an investigator as 
well as the impartiality of the judicial mind, which his 
occupation on earth had been the best means of cultivating. 
I question if the same can be said of any previous commu- 
nication from the other world, and it is this very fact that 
renders ‘ Letters from a Living Dead Man’ so original and 
so supremely absorbing. Compared with it, all previous 
records seem trivial and commonplace.” 

RaLPu SHIRLEY in the Occult Review. 


The Man of To-Morrow. 


By FLOYD B. WILSON, Author of ‘Paths to 
Power,’ ‘Man Limitless, &c. Uniform with THE 
NEW THOUGHT LIBRARY. 

240 pp. crown Svo, 38. 6d. net. 

An anticipation of the development of human spiritual 
evolution. 

“**The Man of To-Morrow’ is the work of an American 
lawyer, who puts forward the ripe fruit of his study and 
experience in regard to the secret of the unfolding of the 
dormant powers of the human soul.” 

Nottingham Guardian. 


Psycho-Therapy : 


Its Doctrine and Practice. 
By ELIZABETH SEVERN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

“Dr. Severn is a practical exponent of physical healing 

by mind methods, anil bas enjoyed great success.” 
Review of Reviews. 

‘*An intensely interesting book on “the power of mind 
upon the body and the cure of the body through means of 
prayer, suggestion, and personal contact.” —Tatler. 


The Vital Balance. 


By ALBERT GRESSWELL, M.A. 
GEORGE GRESSWELL, M B. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 28. net. 
“A pleasantly written health manual, which gathers 
into a small compass a great deal of instruction as to how 
to reach and preserve the exact balance of bodily, mental, 
and spiritual health. "—Church Times. 
“ We strongly advise our readers to secure a copy.” 
Medical Times. 


Kabala of Numbers—Part II. 


A Handbook of Interpretation. 
By “ SEPHARIAL,” Author of ‘The Kabala of Num- 
bers,’ ‘ A Manual of Occultism,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“To any one who has thought that the study of Numero- 
logy would be dull or dry, this book will come as an 
illuminating surprise.”—Occult Review. 

““A handbook dealing with the occult and prophetic 
powers of numbers.. .. Wonderfully interesting.” 

Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


What is Occultism ? 
A Philosophical and Critical Study. 


By “PAPUS.” Translated from the French by 
F. ROTHWELL. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 28. net. 


“* Papus’ is the pen-name of Dr. Encausse, of Paris, who 
is one «f the leading French exponents of occult science. 
The views of the diffe-ent schools are clearly epitomized, 
and in one of the chapters magic is explained from a prac- 
tical standpoint. The treatise has been ably translated.” 

Sunday Times. 


Spirit Psychometry and 
Trance Communications by 
Unseen Agencies. 


Given to the world through a Welsh woman and Dr. 
T. DAUTE-HOOPER. 
Fully illustrated. Demy Svo, 160 pp., 38. 6d. net. 
A practical study in Psychometry, based on some extra- 
ordinary actual results obtained through a Welsh medium. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND SPRING LIST. 


M.D., and 





WILLIAM RIDER & SON, Ltd., 
8-11, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





BEST NEW BOOKS 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE DAY 
OUIDA: a Memoir. zy evizaBern 


LEE. With 16 Illustrations. Cloth, 103. 6d. 
net. 

“In quotations from eminent writers, in ju- 
dicious extracts from letters written by old friends, 
in tempting glimpses of relations with famous 
men, in perfectly fair apportionment of praise 
and blame, the author has written an excellent 
biography.’ —Eveniny Standard. 





A CHARMING BOOK OF TRAVEL 


THE NEW TRIPOLI: and 
What I Saw in the Hinterland. 


By Mrs. ETHEL BRAUN. With 58 Illus- 
trations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

“A very interesting and valuable book, in 
which much useful information is diversified by 
very acute observations on the habits and customs 
of the natives, and by fascinating quotations from 
their folk-lore.’’—Globe. 





SOUTH AMERICAN SERIES.—New Volume 


ECUADOR. yc. REGINALD ENOCK, 


F.R.G.S., Author of ‘Peru,’ &c. With many 
Illustrations and Maps. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘* A very thorough and exhaustive volume.... 
Mr. Enock has studied and described the country 
thoroughly in al! its aspects.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


HEBREW AND BABYLONIAN 

TRADITIONS. zy morris sastRow, 
Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Semitic Languages 
in the University of Pennsylvania. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

This volume is primarily devoted to pointing 
out the differences between Babylonian myths, 
beliefs, and practices, and the final form assumed 
by corresponding Hebrew traditions. Prof. Jas- 
trow is one of the leading authorities on Semitic 
religion, and his book will be received with much 
interest by scholars and also by general readers, 
who will find the subject handled with great 
lucidity. 





A CHARMING NATURE BOOK 


ODD HOURS WITH NATURE. 


By ALEXANDER URQUHART. With 
32 Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. net. 
“On every page of this really charming book 
the author has some bit of entertaining observa- 
tion or some shrewd reflection to offer.”’—Globhe. 





THE “ CHATS” SERIES.—New Velumes 


CHATS ON OLD COINS. 3, 


FRED W. BURGESS. With about 200 
Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. net. 

‘The author has produced not only a practical 
guide for the collector, but a handy book of 
reference for all. The volume is wonderfully 
cheap.’’—Notes and Queries. 


CHATS ON OLD COPPER 
AND BRASS. 3y rrep w. BurcEss. 


With a Frontispiece and 50 Full-Page Plates. 
Cloth, 5s. net. 


MONSIGNOR VILLAROSA. 4 


Novel By the DUKE LITTA, Author of 
* The Soul of a Priest.’ 6s. 

‘Monsignor Villarosa is a Modernist Bishop, 
of character so exquisitely fashioned that by 
himself he should make the fortune of any novel. 
But when to this really lovely bit of portraiture 
is added the fresh and arresting theme, treated 
as that is with an admirable mixture of fire and 
coolness of anger and sorrow, one is eager to say 
that Duke Litta does honour to our tongue 
by choosing it for his medium of expression.”’ 

Daily News. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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MODERN POETRY. 


Mr. Fairrax, whose former work we 
welcomed as above the ordinary, has 
followed it up with‘ The Horns of Taurus.’ 
To detect and visualize underlying signi- 
ficances in Nature—as that word is gener- 
ally understood by those whose profession 
is to write, not poetry, but merely about 
it—to say something new of a sunset, 
something individual about the sea or the 
stars, is to prove the sayer a poet—and a 
poet of potentialities. It is also proof 
that such a one should not limit himself 
to these and kindred commonplaces, nor 
should he indulge overmuch in that 
*‘ personification of abstract ideas ’’— 
Love, Death, Life, Laughter, and the 
rest—which Wordsworth “utterly re- 
jected ’’—perhaps on grounds hardly ade- 
quate—** as an ordinary device to elevate 
the style.” The singer who can sing thus 
well can also sing better and to more 
serious purpose. 

The author can deal with sunsets and 
the sea in the manner indicated; but his 
new volume carries with it a certain sense 


The Horns of Taurus. By J. Griffyth 
Fairfax. (Smith, Elder & Co., 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Sea is Kind. By T. Sturge Moore. 
(Grant Richards, 6s. net.) 

The Two Blind Countries. By Rose Mac- 
aulay. «<Sidgwick & Jackson, 2s. 6d. net.) 

New Numbers. Vol. I. No. 1. February, 
1914. (Ryton, Dymock, Gloucester, 2s. 6d. ; 
7s. 6d. yearly.) 





of disappointment in that his poetical 


horizon does not seem to have appreciably 
widened. 

With few exceptions, his inspirations 
are conventional, delicately, even delight- 
fully expressed, but bearing on the surface 
too close a kinship to the stock inspiration 
of minor verse. His lyrics are dainty 
trifles—but trifles, and these are un- 
satisfying when we feel, in the background, 
the capacity for higher things. Word- 
pictures, sensitive and noteworthy, are 
abundant, such as :— 

Counting those stars the spider Night had caught 
In the grey web she weaveth of her skill ; 

or :— 

A splendid city, like a splendid ship, 

With all sail set against a western Sun, 

Drives where the gray plains lean and lift and dip, 

And where the sea-winds chase, long shadows 

run, 

Such a pleasant piece of lightsomeness as 
‘ A Little Song of Compensations,’ 
Would you were wise as you are sweet, 
O little lips that smile so much, 
Have such soft kisses to repeat 
And mean so little! Being such, 
To blame the lightness of your touch 
Were captious, dear, and indiscreet, 
For Wisdom’s lips smile not so much, 

And wise, you would not be so sweet, 
indicates the line of least resistance 
which Mr. Fairfax seems to have chosen 
for his muse. The poem called ‘ Deirdre,’ 
from the selection from ‘The Troubled 
Pool,’ which forms the second section of 
the book, suggests, however, a sterner 
power which courts development. We 
quote it in full :— 

There is death beyond in the darkness, 
His feet move on the wind, 


A deep grave dug in the darkness, 
Death before and behind. 


Soon shall the golden hair be rusted, 

The red lips pale wherefore they lusted, 
And the bright eyes be blind. 

Long after, when all these lie sleeping, 

Shall their tale be told over, weeping, 
And their ways wake to mind. 

There is life beyond even darkness, 

His wings beat up the wind ; 


Love and light beyond the d: arkne SS, 
Before death and behind. 


Mr. Sturge Moore’s volume, ‘ The Sea is 
Kind,’ contains several poems from ‘ The 
Vinedresser’ and ‘The Little School’ 
which did not find a place in Mr. Sturge 
Moore’s ‘ Collected Poems’ (1906), with 
some that have not appeared in book-form 
before. 

On the whole, ‘ The Sea is Kind’ presents 
its author as a poet of far more moods than 
‘Collected Poems.’ The earlier volume 
was entirely dominated by a single set of 
ideas. It employed the wilder products 
of Greek mythology, surrounding them 
with a tissue woven of sensuous elements. 
At times a gnarled harshness appeared to 
creep into the expression, but on examina- 
tion the unsightly protuberances would 
discover themselves as condensed and 
pregnant metaphors. From the more 
recent poems of Mr. Sturge Moore these 
characteristics are by no means absent, 
but new notes are audible in his songs. 
Thus ‘Judith,’ to take an extreme instance, 
is a ballad as far removed in mood 
from *‘ The Centaur’s Booty’ or ‘ Theseus, 





| Medea, and Lyrics’ 
It begins :— 


as is well possible. 


What have you in your apron wrapped ? 
Your face is fell with fright ; 
Your shadow hurries to catch you up, 
Across the blank moonlight. 
Why is your maid so white and wan ? 
What makes her so alert ? 
Why with her hands does she fumble thus 
And wipe them on her skirt ? 
The atmosphere is made tense by several 
stanzas of such interrogative description 
before the climax is reached with the 
production of the head of Holofernes. 
The last two stanzas, in our opinion, suffer 
slightly through the abandonment of the 
stark and simple language of the rest of 
the poem. 

The poems from ‘The Little School’ 
also are an agreeable set-off to those in 
Mr. Sturge Moore’s neo-classic manner, and 
will be the more appreciated as the little 
volume in beautiful Eragny Press type, in 
which they originally appeared, has been 
out of print, we believe, for some years. 
‘ Nursery Enactments,’ ‘ Shoes and Stock- 
ings Off,’ and the two ‘ Lullabys’ are of 
great beauty, but it is not altogether a 
childlike beauty; rather is it what an artist 
might imagine about a child’s feelings than 
a child might feel for itself. Beauty, too, 
of a serene and lofty type belongs to the 
sonnet sequence ‘The Deed,’ and, of a less 
restricted quality, to ‘ The Phantom of a 
Rose,’ an imaginative little essay, warm 
with an exuberant vitality, on Nijinsky’s 
dance in ‘ Le Spectre de la Rose.’ It has 
not been given to many living poets to 
achieve such success in such diverse 
strains. But, after all, it is for subjects 
suggested by Greek legend and poetry that 
Mr. Sturge Moore seems to care most. 
The dialogues between Menalcas and 
Eucritos, telling the tale of a sea-nymph 
come to earth, show the author at his best. 
On these he has lavished his jewels. 


Miss Rose Macaulay’s slender volume 
of elusive poetry, which she calls ‘The 
Two Blind Countries,’ is happily named. 
In suggesting that her title stands for 
Imagination and Reality, we interpret 
somewhat crudely a message which is 
wrapped and hidden and furtive. But 
little less than this will emerge to the 
sympathetic sense. Most men and women 
must be conscious, when they think at 
all, of an alienation from the materialistic 
concept of existence to which the work-a- 
day world as a whole seems committed. 
Take the casual examples of a stock- 
broker dreaming in his garden, or a 
publisher drowning business cares—not 
to suggest remorse—in a cabinet of 
crystals. The parallels are from our own 
experience, and we introduce them be- 
cause Miss Macaulay often comes down 
to earth from her mystic cloudland, and 
thus turns the paradox the other way 
round. 

It is the “alien” of the initial poem 
who holds the dual field throughout this 
little volume. There is illusion on either 
side of him. Illusion and disillusion are, 
like genius and madness, near akin. Once 
the poet sees this, yet chooses for the 
nonce to play merely the onlooker’s part, 
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there is a chance to stand on the border- 
land and see beyond the border. This is 
what is done here> and it is something of 
an achievement. 
by the way, does not mean calling a 


spade a spade; though this, of a rough | 





of imagination that is noteworthy, as in 
the lines :— 


| As though the great black hills against the sky 


Coming down to earth, | 


wayfarer, may be an exception to prove | 


a rule :— 
Iligh above the road the wire makes a song, 
To hush a drowsy tramp to sleep. 
In the boot-strewn ditch he will perhaps sleep 
long ; 
Among jampots he may sleep deep. 
This rash realism is good observation, if 
as poetry a little perverse; but it is 
alive all the same. At the root of every- 
thing you find, in Miss Macaulay's utter- 
ance, Heaven as criterion and Earth as 
test, and so come glimpses of concrete 
things and actual places. There is Cam- 
bridge, for instance. Cambridge has mys- 
tery in the wind—for are not cities but 
‘thin veils woven of thought ’’ ?—and 
at sight of a scarlet gown on Trinity 
Sunday you can transmute the seen or the 
unseen at will. Miss Macaulay's trans- 
mutations will make themselves felt 
beyond Cambridge. Her microscopic 
sense is corrected by her telescopic range. 
But we must get back to disillusion. 
An occasional hint that we may “ forget 
the unforgettable ’’ only lightens a little 
the gloom sufficiently explained in such 
titles as * Keyless, ‘The Devourers,’ 
‘The Losers, * Emptiness,’ ‘On Crying 
for the Moon.’ All these pieces have a 
strange power ; they draw us into dream- 
land and leave us there adrift. Even 
there. and in the other poems, we are face 
to face with things of beauty which we 
know well. Hopes even enter :— 
God has made of the lilac’s breath, 
And the sweet of the clover, 
A wine shall conquer death, 
A honey for the lover. 
We can emerge, too, for outside this 
dreamland men’s blood may yet be fired 
wherever it is spring :— 
Such quick fire is in youth 
(And this youth knows, having no other learning) 
That where it moves, in truth, 
Its touch shall set the dead earth’s soul a-burning. 
We can honestly say that Miss Macaulay 
has opened up in her * two blind coun- 
tries *’ visions beyond normal sight, and 
that through her command of imagery 
and music she awakens those emotions 
which in their turn will lull despair to 
sleep. 


‘New Numbers’ is the initial venture 
of a periodical the aim of which is, we 
presume, to provide our younger school 
of singers with an opportunity of making 
themselves heard. The contributors in 
te present case are Mr. Wilfrid Wilson 
Gibson, Mr. Rupert Brooke, Mr. Lascelles 
Abercrombie, and Mr. John Drinkwater. 

Mr. Gibson’s * Bloodybush Edge ’—a 
species of ** heart-to-heart chat” between 
the village idiot and a London tramp at 
a lonely spot on the Scottish border at 
midnight—seeks to emulate Mr. Masefield 
in his heroic endeavours to invest the 
unlovely, sometimes the unsignificant, with 
poetical glamour. The verse is not in- 
effective ; often, indeed, it shows a vigour 


Had come alive about me in the night : 

And they were watching me; as though I stood 
Naked, in a big room, with blind men sitting, 
Unseen, all round me, in the quiet darkness, 
That was not dark to them ; 


| but we look for, and are entitled to, some- 


thing more of a dénouement. 
The four sonnets by Mr. Brooke are 
delicately moulded with much originality 


| of fancy and a satisfying mastery of his 


/ medium ; 





while Mr. Abercrombie’s con- 
tribution, *The Olympians’—a poem 
striking in conception, and abounding in 
fine and suggestive imagery—has its 
precise purport somewhat obscured by 
a reference to the Crucifixion. Mr. Aber- 
crombie, moreover, is a bigot in the 
matter of spelling, and such words as 
* talkt,” “ smackt,” or ‘“ horrour”’ do 
not enhance appreciably the beauty of a 
page. Mr. John Drinkwater’s five lyrics, 
though somewhat slight, are a fitting com- 
plement to a volume of exceptional 
interest. 

We trust that there is a future in store 
for this enterprising little publication. 








Mexico: the Wonderland of the South. 
By W. E. Carson. (The Macmillan 
Company, 10s. 6d. net.) 


WE are not sure, but presume that Mr. 
Carson is a citizen of the United States. 
He leaves his figures in dollars, and uses 
some American spelling; and when he 
talks of * this country,” we fancy that 
he means America, not England. What 
he promises us is a revised version of 
the book which he published in 1909, 
with some supplementary chapters in- 
tended to explain what has happened 
since the fall of Diaz and the accession 
to power of Huerta. He claims to have 
brought his facts up to date, and to 
have made them “fresh, accurate, and 
inclusive’; but he has produced a dull 
and heavy book which contains much 
small talk and gives no clear view of the 
Mexico of to-day. What we get is an 
excellent account of certain towns in 
Mexico, a good deal of ancient history 
(given in many other books), and an 


insufficient note of the movements and | 


changes of the last few years. But it is 
a little absurd to talk of “the latest de- 


velopments,” and then to print statistics | 


for 1908. 

Mr. Carson sits down to show us some- 
thing of the brighter side of Mexico, but 
we cannot agree with him when he 
regards it as unfortunate that most of 
the recent books on that country have 
made us 


“unduly familiar with such subjects as the 


horrors of the peonage system, the corrup- | 
tion of the government, and the atrocities of | 


revolutionists.”” 


These are surely the very things that 
matter, and the more light that is thrown 
on them the better the chance for some 
reform. 





The author points out that the Mexicans 
are essentially Spanish, and that imitation 
of Spain is noticeable in their habit of 
procrastination. Time in Mexico is idled 
away, and no man can be depended on to 
keep an appointment, ** punctuality being 
regarded as the vice of a bore.’ Even the 
newspapers are dilatory, and a Mexican 
editor is reported as saying :— 





“Good news is like good wine ; it improves 
with age. It is always better to hold news 
over for a week. If it is true, we shall get 
more tacts, and if it proves to be false, why 
should we print it ?” 


When we look for Mr. Carson’s views on 
the future of Mexico we find this :— 


“What Mexico needs is a strong central 
government, headed by such a man as Lord 
Kitchener, one of unblemished record, a 
soldier, statesman, and adminisirator ; and 
what Lord Kitchener accomplished in Egypt 
might, to a great extent, be brought about 
in Mexico. - But as a Kitchener is not to be 
found in Mexico to-day, the place must needs 
be filled by a Mexican substitute, a man of 
strong character, who understands his 
countrymen, who has the confidence of the 
army, and is able to restore order... .The 
first step....must be the suppression of the 
present insurrections and the establishment 
of peace.” 


This does not help us much; but Mr. 
Carson says of intervention that it would 
probably mean that 


“the Mexicans would stop fighting among 
themselves, and unite to repel invasion. 
As the revolutionists have donc, they would 


ignore the rules of civilized warlare; and, 
furthermore, owing to the mountainous 
character of the country, and the vast 


stretches of desert, it would be extremely) 
difficult to conduct a successful campaign.’ 


Like other recent writers, Mr. Carson 
holds the view that, had the Huerta 
administration obtained early recognition 
from the United States, “ peace might 
have been speedily re-established ”’ ; and 
then (writing, of course, before the latest 
events) he says that 
“as events are now shaping themselves it 
would seem that the possibility of interven- 
tion by the United States has constantly 
become greater.” 

The United States has, indeed, at last 
discovered what the rest of the world 
knew long ago—that its policy of sitting 
with folded hands is misunderstood in 
Mexico. It is now announced that the 
whole of the Atlantic fleet of the United 
States has been ordered to Tampico, that 
large numbers of marines have been sent 
south, and that naval guns have been in 
action at Vera Cruz. But we still doubt 
whether President Huerta will be greatly 
| moved even if the United States should 
| bombard Tampico and other ports, and 

destroy a certain amount of property— 
| belonging to citizens of the United States 
and to other foreigners. If President 





| Wilson makes no formal declaration of 
| war, it is difficult to see how he can main- 
| tain an effective blockade against neutral 
| shipping. In the meantime there is serious 
risk of a ‘rising against foreigners in 
| Mexico City and other places. 
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Some of Mr. Carson’s information strikes 
us as elementary—for instance, the state- 
ment that ‘geographically speaking 
Mexico is in North America.’ Some of it 
is inaccurate, as when he speaks of Mexico 
being “well within the tropics.” He 
states in one place that the Empress 
Charlotte went mad after her husband's 
death, but she became insane before the 
Emperor was shot. 

It is a pity that no map has been 
provided. 








tJ 
On Money, and Other Essays. By G. 8. 
Street. (Constable & Co., 4s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is something to the good that in these 
days of haste the leisurely essayist is still 
with us. One does not, however, expect 
this suggestion to be swallowed all at 
once. Even Mr. Street, we note, sounds 
the conventional half apology when he 
says that he treats things * as closely as 
I can, with my frailty of thought running 
hither and thither.’ But he is just as 
conscious as we are of the greatness of the 
boon, and proceeds with a certain con- 
fidence to administer to a jaded generation 
little sedatives for the nerves and little 
“drops of comfort’ for the brain. His 
style is effervescent like a pick-me-up ; 
he himself smiles with the benevolence of 
a physician prescribing a timely tonic. 

Not without reflection, evidently, has 
the fragment on ‘Money’ secured the 
first place in his pages. Is that because 
in a well-ordered procession that which is 
of real consequence comes last ? *‘ Money 
talks,’ no doubt, in our day as it never 
talked before, but all the same there are 
some things still left which money cannot 
buy. Here you may contrast the quaint 
turns of thought which circle round the 
control of cash and the fear of losing it, 
with the grave and tender impulses that 
belong to a name like George Wynd- 
ham’s. That tribute brings us up squarely 
as it were with some of the pleasantest and 
finest things of our time. Mere achieve- 
ment seems to pass away—a sort of myth 
—in the light of outstanding personality 
and brilliancy of character. Thus, alter- 
nately following the grave and the gay, 
one may touch the bedrock of Mr. Street’s 
philosophy, especially as he has amused 
himself in the interval with a fancy drawn 
from the image of his own changing per- 
sonality during a long spell of years. 
Twenty-five met with thirty-five once 
upon a time; now that thirty-five is to 
be interviewed by forty-five (with twenty- 
five, again, for whip or chorus), what 
does the world seem like ? 

The world presented here, truly, is the 
world very much as it must look to the 
man in the train or the * tube,” and very 
unlike the world we feel to have been 
sanctioned by older essayists. We do 
not say that Mr. Street’s range is incon- 
siderable, but he does not crowd his pages 
with remote*allusions ; he does not ramify, 
catalogue, or co-ordinate. He rambles 
to and fro in scenes that are familiar to 
the least travelled and the least adv2n- 





turous, and the highest compliment we 
can pay to his art is to say that three 
times out of four we find ourselves agreeing 
with him. Genial he is, nearly always, 
though a grievance crops up here and 
there, and he nearly always gets home 
with his dislikes. He flagellates some of 
his creatures without mercy, and some of 
them, like the slanderer, are by no means 
creatures of the imagination. Lesser pests 
are treated with a delightful humour : the 
truculent people, for example. Who has 
not wished that, as he goes abroad, some 
people would stay indoors? But they 
are all over the place, these * dreadful 
people,” and they wear their aggressive- 
ness, men and women, in all sorts of ways. 


“One habit all these truculent creatures 
have in common, that they look with pro- 
nounced hatred on the slightest departure 
from the ordinary. If, for example, you like 
the fresh air on your head and walk with 
your hat in your hand, you might he a 


naked savage for their amazement and 
disgust, and you may hear them exchange 
bitter comments on your absurdity... .1 


said I should not feel justified in slaying them, 
but if I had the secret power of inflicting a 
sharp spasm of internal pain I doubt I should 
use it sometimes. It would be a comfortable 
thing, when one is met with an unprovoked 
stare of surprise and contempt, to see the 
starer and contemner double up and _ sud- 
denly ery aloud.” 


So, to use his own phraseology, Mr. 
Street treats his subjects as ‘a bigot for 
simplicity and lucidity ’ might be expected 
to treat them ; and whilst his ideas never 
lack suitable clothing, he has no affinity 
with the crowd of writers whose chief 
title to attention lies in their ‘‘ beautiful 
insistence on a world which does not 
exist.” On the other hand, the world at 
our doors, which can never be too much 
“with us,” opens more temptingly for 
exploration at the bidding of this cheery 
guide. 








The Fourfold Gospel.—Section II. The 
Beginning. By Edwin A. Abbott. 
(Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d. 
net.) 


In the introductory volume which pre- 
ceded this book Dr. Abbott suggested that 
the author of the Fourth Gospel intervened, 
though he did much more, * in behalf of 
Mark, in order to explain harsh or obscure 
Marcan expressions altered or omitted by 
Luke (and sometimes by Matthew also).” 
‘The Fourfold Gospel’ deals with such 


‘pressions anc > corresponding inter- | ; : eee 
expressions and the corresp 1g Inter- | +, avoid the sudden or arbitrary beginning 


ventions, and attempts are made to under- 
stand the Johannine meaning and deter- 
mine the Johannine motive. In an intro- 
ductory chapter attention is drawn to the 
fact that the local and temporal environ- 
ment of the Evangelist probably modified 
the form of the Johannine Gospel ; and it 
is pointed out that Ephesus, from which 
by tradition the Gospel emanated, was a 
home of magic, and consequently in the 
Church of Ephesus there would be a ten- 
dency to turn the doctrines of Jesus into 
magical prescriptions or charm-doctrines. 
In such a city, Dr. Abbott says, * it might 








be thought expedient to publish a Gospel 
of Jesus Christ that might omit every one 
of His acts of exorcism, and also every 
reference to such acts.’’ Further, in such 
a city it might be deemed necessary to 
anticipate and check a tendency to convert 
God’s attributes into angels, principalities, 
or powers intervening between God jind 
men. Towards the end of the introAuc- 
tion Dr. Abbott maintains that the Fourth 
Gospel often intervenes where the Three 
Gospels differ in words, as though it said, 
** T cannot tell you the words of Christ, but 
I can tell you His mind, as it was revealed 
to the disciple whom He loved’; and he 
goes so far as to say that the Evangelist, 
if asked the question, ‘“‘ Who is your 
Lord ?”’ would perhaps have _ replied, 
although the Lord was enthroned in his 
heart, *‘ Indeed, I cannot tell.” 


The first chapter, bearing the title ‘ The 
Beginning of the Gospel,’ illustrates the 
author’s methods, and affords an example 
of what he conceives to be the intervention 
of the Fourth Gospel. The opening words of 
Mark are ** The beginning of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ,’ and the narrative proceeds 
to give an account of the work of John the 
Baptist. But Christians for the satisfac- 
tion of their own thought, and for the 
purpose of obtaining material for an answer 
to opponents, would inquire what God 
was doing for mankind before that begin- 
ning. Matthew, after the record of the 
preaching of John and the temptation in 
the wilderness, tells that ‘* from that time 
Jesus began to preach”; while Luke, 


though showing elsewhere that Jesus 
‘“was, when beginning, about thirty 


years old,’’ does not mention any definite 
beginning of preaching. In answer to the 
question, What preceded “‘ the beginning ”’ ? 
the most that can be said of the three 
Evangelists is that Mark implies in the 
reference to Isaiah the prophet that the 
coming of John was foreordained; that 
Matthew, by referring to David and 
Abraham as Christ’s ancestors, indicates 
God’s desire to make men righteous; and 
that Luke, in order to prove the fact of 
that desire, connects it with the sending 
of John the Baptist according to God's 
special purpose. When John the Evange- 
list intervened, he was able, by his words 
about ‘ the beginning,” to answer minor 
questions arising out of Mark, and, at the 
same time, to teach a doctrine of divine 
development which was important for its 
own sake. No extravagant demand is 
made when we are asked to believe that 
the writer of the Fourth Gospel wished 


of the Gospel as represented by Mark, and 
that the scheme of the world’s redemption 
required the beginning to be set in eter- 
nity itself. Jesus was one with the Logos, 
and the Logos was with God from the 
beginning. 


Dealing with the Prologue to the 
Fourth Gospel, Dr. Abbott points out 
that, though love is not mentioned till 
toward the end of the book, it is every- 
where in the book. The writer of the 
Gospel saw that, were love mentioned, it 
would be misunderstood and taken for 
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ordinary love, and that it could not be 
known except by knowing the Son. The 
remarkable, but not convincing statement 
is made that the author of the Gospel 
would not be called John the son of 
Zebedee, or by any proper name. John 
as a proper name must be reserved for 
the ‘*‘ man sent from God, whose name was 
John,” and who, though preparing the 
way for the baptism from above, was him- 
self from the earth. For the author it was 
enough to be called “* the disciple whom 
Jesus loved,” and so to show God’s Only- 
begotten that His disciples seeing Him saw 
the Father. 


The use of the term “‘ Only-begotten ” 
leads to a suggestive exposition. It may 
be felt by some that the introduction of 
Monogenés, almost in the character of a 
new god, hinders their appreciation of the 
simple statement that ‘the Word became 
flesh.” It is to be remembered, however, 
that the Evangelist was writing for edu- 
cated people, and the term Monogenés 
would convey a meaning spiritually valu- 
able as a protest against philosophical 
error. Plato in the ‘Timeus’ had intro- 
duced Monogenés to the Greeks, and Cicero 
in his translation of the ‘Timzus’ had 
passed it on to the Romans ; but the Evan- 
gelist would not apply the term to the 
Cosmos, and would use it only for the 
incarnate Son, “ after whom Plato was 
groping and feeling his way.” 


In the second chapter, ‘ John baptizing 
the People,’ reference is made to the rule 
of *‘ Johannine non-intervention in matters 
affecting John the Baptist”; and the 
reference illustrates Dr. Abbott’s acute 
criticism. After showing that there are 
differences between Mark and Matthew 
on the one hand, and Luke on the other, 
he says that we cannot expect the Fourth 
Evangelist to intervene here, as the details 
are of no importance to him, since they 
refer to the Baptist in his relation to the 
people, and not to Jesus. The rule is, 
then, that the Evangelist does not inter- 
vene when the Baptist is brought into 
connexion with the people, but only when 
he is directly associated with Jesus. 


Included in the volume are three impor- 
tant Appendixes : Nazarene and Nazorzan; 
the Disciple that was known unto the High 
Priest; and the Interpretation of Early 
Christian Poetry. In each of these Appen- 
dixes, as in the whole book, wide learning 
and accurate scholarship are displayed ; 
and praise will be given to Dr. Abbott even 
by those who do not agree with all his 
conclusions, and cannot follow him when, 
for example, he identifies Judas Iscariot 
with the disciple known to the High Priest. 
This identification is not a novelty, and 
Dr. Abbott does not content himself with 
a mere statement or suggestion, but seeks 
to adduce evidence from the text. Yet in 
spite of the evidence nothing remains but 
a conjecture that Judas was the disciple 
who took Peter into the High Priest’s 
palace; and against it may be placed 
another conjecture—that Peter, after the 
betrayal of His Master, would not have 
been led by Judas, but would have turned 
from him in horror. 
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The Life of the Rt. Hon. John Edward 
Ellis, M.P. By Arthur Tilney Bassett. 
(Macmillan & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


Joun Epwarp EL tis inherited from 
generations of Quakers that sturdy inde- 
pendence which, as Lord Bryce in an 
admirable Preface points out, causes men 
of the Ellis type who enter the House of 
Commons to make their presence felt. 
Since the death of John Bright the type 
had been for many years represented in 
the House by Ellis, and outside by the 
late Dr. Spence Watson. In the opinion 
of Lord Bryce the feature of Ellis which 
stood out above all others was an un- 
swerving loyalty to duty. He held 
definite convictions, and felt bound to 
stand by them. 

“He was courageous by nature as well as 
by training, always thinking for himself, 
never afraid to withstand the multitude, 
whatever might happen to himself....To 
stand firm was his duty. That was enough.” 

This biography by Mr. Arthur Tilney 
Bassett is an amplification of a privately 
circulated memoir by Joshua Rowntree 
(sometime M.P. for Scarborough), Ellis’s 
brother-in-law, and throughout life his 
closest political confidant. It gives the 
reader an admirable idea of the man, even 
though its pages are made needlessly 
heavy by many solid extracts from 
* Hansard.’ 

John Ellis gave up his chance of a 
University education in order to travel 
in America with his father, and his papers 
appear to show that he never regretted 
this decision. He began life as a Con- 
servative, and in 1861 we find one of his 
friends writing that he “is a sad Tory, 
but I hope that age will convince him 
that many of his opinions are not reason- 
able.” “ Age” turned him into a sturdy 
Liberal, and in later years he described 
himself as ‘‘a Conservative by Nature, 
and a Liberal by Grace.” As to party 
ties, his biographer says that, though he 
was always in public life a member of a 
party, he was * never a slave to party.” 
Perhaps the biographer is right, but many 
of Ellis’s friends counted him as a pretty 
strong party Liberal. It is true that at 
times he spoke against his party—for 
instance, on matters connected with the 
Navy. He was not a“ peace at any price ” 
Quaker, but was certainly a ‘“ Little 
Navy” man. Yet, in spite of his views 
on armaments, he managed to give steady 
support to one party. 

Another thing connected with defence 
has an interest derived from recent 
troubles. There is a note that, at a 
dinner at which Gladstone was present, 
the conversation turned on militarism 
and its tendency to demand more as 
more was conceded. Gladstone turned 
to Ellis, and, bringing down his hand on 
the dinner-table with a force which made 
everything shake, said :— 

“The Services, Mr. Ellis, the Services. If 
you throw the reins on the neck of the Ser- 
vices, they will ride you to the devil.” 

Of Gladstone there is also this tale, 
which we believe to be new :— 

** At Reform Club lunched with G. W. E. 
Russell. Expressed to him how well his 





life of W. E. G. had been written. He said, 
‘Mr. G., when I went to him, said he would 
not follow the example of Phillpotts, Bishop 
of Exeter, and apply for an injunction in 
Chancery against me, but that was all the 
help he would give.’ ‘You must not be 
hurt,’ said Mr. G.,‘at my saying I will not 
read a line of it. I never read anything 
about myself if I can help it.’ ”’ 

If Ellis is forgotten for other things, 
the House of Commons will remember 
that it was he who killed the Derby Day 
adjournment ; and in his Diary for 1891 
he noted :— 

““My spirit was stirred within me at the 
scandal of an adjournment for a horse race 
after so many reminders in the Flouse of the 
uncertainty of life.” 

In the following year he led the opposition 
to the adjournment and secured a ma- 
jority, ‘‘ thus ending the practice.” 

Unlike John Bright and at least one 
other Quaker Privy Councillor, who were 
relieved from the necessity of wearing 
swords at levees, Ellis appears to have 
borne that weapon, for it is noted that 
at a meeting of the Civil List Committee, 
which he attended in uniform, he laid 
aside his sword ‘“ according to old rule.” 

He was among the regular attendants 
at Westminster, and soon made himself 
such a master of its complicated procedure 
that when, in 1895, a new Speaker had 
to be elected, he notes that 
‘for an hour or so that office was within 
my reach. Have never regretted my de- 
cision, knowing my own limitations.” 

With him farming was for years a 
passion, as may be seen by his remarks 
on pedigree Guernsey cattle, and his 
tabulated records of milk-yields. But 
he had many interests in life, and one day 
we find him at Eastbourne, whither he 
had gone to watch the Salvation Army 
riots; at another time holding a Bible 
class on sand-dunes, and afterwards listen- 
ing to an eloquent sermon by a market 
gardener. 

On some points the book is curiously 
reticent. There is, for instance, much 
about the Jameson Raid, but.not a single 
hint as to what happened behind the 
scenes on the Committee which inquired 
into that business. Ellis and Labouchere 
were put on that Committee as the 
watchdogs of the Liberal party. We have 
now had the Lives of both men, and they 
have revealed nothing whatever of the 
inner history of that affair. In Ellis’s 
story of the South African trouble there 
is only one thing of real interest, and that 
is in a private letter from Mr. Chamberlain, 
dated October 14th, 1897, in which the 
then Colonial Secretary wrote :— 

‘Have you and others thought what 
would be the consequences of driving Rhodes 
to the wall? If in his despair or desperation 
he joined forces with the extreme Dutch 
element and took advantage of the pre- 
judices so easily roused against the ‘ unc- 
tuous rectitude ’ of a British Government, 
we could hardly keep the Cape Colony with- 
out a war. Is it worth while to risk this for 
the satisfaction of depriving Rhodes of his 
barren honour of the Privy Councillorship? ”’ 


We have said that the book is somewhat 


. spoilt by its lengthy extracts from speeches. 
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Another defect is that many of the extracts 
from letters and diaries are extremely un- 
important. The biographer has thought 
it necessary, for instance, to inform us that 


““one night he elicited the acknowledg- 
ment that a Clerk of the Peace at Sligo was 
ignorant of the Jury Act which he was 
bound to administer, and had been totally 
disregarding.” 

On another occasion Ellis 


“brought to light the fact that a_hotel- 
keeper in Ireland had been fined 2/. for dis- 
playing the words ‘ God Save Ireland.’ ” 
Such ‘items, when collected in large 
quantities, are tedious, and break the 
thread of the story. 

There are few misprints ; but one name 
on p. 123 is wrong; and on p. 129“ Tired ”’ 
is, we fancy, a slip for Tried. 








British Society of Franciscan Studies.— 
Vol. V. Collectanea Franciscana I. Edi- 
derunt A. G. Little, M. R. James, 
H. M. Bannister. (Aberdeen University 
Press, 10s. 6d. to Subscribers.) 


Few people are aware, even among 
ent!usiastic readers of Franciscan litera- 
ture, that one of the intimate companions 
of the saint was a foreigner, and that 
foreigner an Englishman, Brother William 
of England. History is silent about him : 
we do not know who he was in the great 
world outside, or where he met the saint, 
or how long he was his fellow. Long 
after his death, when legends had clus- 
tered thick round St. Francis, and had 
made a list of twelve companions, like 
the twelve Apostles of his Master, it was 
said that one of them, too, was a traitor, 
and that the unknown Englishman had 
been called in to take his place. A slab 
in the great church at Assisi covers his 
remains, and there we read, 

“Brother Elias—seeing that Brother Wil- 
liam of England, layman, who had been 
per‘ect in religion, being buried in the 
basilica of St. Francis, was coruscating with 
great miracles—moved by zeal for St. Fran- 
cis, went to his sepulchre and commanded 
the dead man with much confidence and 
faith not to darken the glory of the holy 
¥ather Francis. From that time he per- 
formed no more miracles.”’ 

Brother William was one of the witnesses 
for the Indulgence of the Portiuncula ; 
he died in 1232, and a relic of him was 
preserved and shown to the faithful at 
Assisi down to the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

There is, however, some remarkable 
evidence of a connexion with England, 
and even with one of its best-known men 
of the time, which is brought forward by 
Prof. Little in the volume before us. In 
a chronicle written by Matthew Paris 
somewhere between 1236 and 1250 he 
gives an account of the Rule of the Friars 
Minor as approved by Honorius III. in 
1224. In the margin of the manuscript 
he gives a drawing of a friar with the 
label ‘* Frater Willelmus nacione Anglus 
socius sancti Francisci.”” The drawing 
does not look like a portrait, though it is 





most valuable as a note of the costume of 
the first friars. But besides this, another 
drawing of much greater artistic value 


-has come down to us through the hands 


of Matthew Paris. In a manuscript of 
additions to his Chronicle now in the 
British Museum there is a_ beautiful 
Italian drawing of the early thirteenth 
century, representing our Lord among 
the seven candlesticks of the Revelation, 
holding up His right hand in blessing, 
with the keys in His left. On one side is 
the inscription: ‘* Alpha et Omega vivens 
in secula seculorum’”’; on the other : 


‘*Hoe opus fecit frater Willelmus de 

ordine minorum socius beati Francisci, 
Secundus in ordine ipso, conversacione 
sanctus, nacione anglus”’ [i.e., This is the 
work of Brother William of the Order of 
Minors, the companion of St. Francis, second 
in that order, holy in conversation, English 
by birth]. 
The drawing is seemingly unknown to 
students of early Italian art, and is evi- 
dently an original, while it stands alone 
as the work of an English artist of the 
time. 

Two other Franciscan drawings of great 
interest are also reproduced in this article, 
the first of five which go to make up a 
valuable contribution to the history of 
the early days of the Minorite Order. 
Dr. James writes on the library of the 
Grey Friars of Hereford with his usual 
knowledge of such matters, which, how- 
ever, Prof. Little has been able to supple- 
ment in the case of the Lumley MSS. 
in the British Museum. A notice of some 
MSS. of the Cambridge Friars now in the 
Vatican is written by the Rev. H. M. 
Bannister. The main part of the book 
is taken up by the description of an 
important Franciscan manuscript recently 
sold in London, which throws much light 
on the Latin text of the ‘ Fioretti ’ and the 
‘Speculum Perfectionis.’ Altogether, the 
volume maintains the high level of scholar- 
ship which distinguishes the British Society 
of Franciscan Studies. 








Greece of the Hellenes. By Lucy M. J. 
Garnett. ‘“‘Countries and Peoples 
Series.” (Pitman & Sons, 6s. net.) 


WE think the editor of this series, who 
has adopted the * France of the French ”’ 
formula, should have adhered to it, and 
called the book ‘ Greece of the Greeks,’ 
since the other suggests the people of 
classical times, and that is exactly what 
the author does not treat. So * Turkey of 
the Turks’ and * Holland of the Hol- 
landers’ are injudiciously changed in 
other volumes into *‘ Turkey of the Otto- 
mans ’ and * Holland of the Dutch.’ Thus 
a taking formula has been spoilt. But 
apart from this trifle, the study of the 
present Greeks here presented to us is 
exceedingly interesting and done by a 
very competent hand. 

The Greeks of to-day are getting some- 
what tired of hearing the customary 
laudations of their ancestors, and were 
delighted with a speaker at the Congress 





of 1912 in Athens, who compared them 
to a young man of his acquaintance 
who, when he grew up and went into 
society, was always met by the formula: 
“ Sir, I knew your grandfather; he was 
a very great man; I hope,’ &c. The 
young man complained that after hearing 
this a dozen times he was getting bored 
with his grandfather. Hence this book 
ought to content the new nation. It says 
hardly a word about the old Hellenes, 
but gives a full and mostly accurate 
account of the present Greeks in many 
aspects. All this is very well done, and 
such pages as that on the making of 
the sacred bread, on the word elements, 
as used by St. Paul in the New Testa- 
ment, which means * genii’”’ or “ spirits,” 
are most instructive. The author is also 
well versed in folk-lore, but does not 
proceed to draw from such tales the 
random conclusions we find in the 
writings of many folk-lorists. She thinks 
the character of the people can be inferred 
from these stories, and gives several in- 
stances of the high esteem in which 
courteous manners and gratitude are 
held in them. But surely there must be 
others which imply savagery and cruelty 
as common features in this people. Any 
one who reads the history of the War of 
Liberation (1821-9) cannot but find, 
along with daring and heroism, the most 
revolting cruelties to helpless prisoners, 
and the doings of the Klephts fifty years 
ago were stained with similar horrors. 
To read the present book means the ignor- 
ing of the darker side of the Greek cha- 
racter. If this is a fault, it is at all events 
the fault of a kindly author; so we find 
in her account of the Royal family and 
of the chief politicians all the pleasant 
features extolled, while there are no flaws 
or crimes mentioned. Of course, no 
author well known in Greece, and writing 
of a people from whom she has received 
kindness, could with decency adopt any 
other course, but the faults even of kings 
and queens must ultimately be judged at 
the bar of history. 

Here and there we note omissions 
which we regret. Thus regarding funeral 
customs we should have been told that 
the coffin is usually carried open, and 
the cheeks and lips of the dead coloured 
to represent life—a gruesome thing for 
the foreigner to meet in the streets of 
Athens. We are told that the Vlachs are 
a Latin race, which they are not; and 
we are not told that the reason for requir- 
ing a quorum of more than half the House 
of Parliament to pass a Bill is simply that 
with a single House without check a 
minority might otherwise impose its will 
on the whole people. We did not think 
any one would describe the new Stadium 
at Athens as ‘“‘an enormous roofless 
erection,’ any more than the open theatre 
there. It is quite new to us that Alex- 
ander the Great should have completed 
the drainage of Lake Copais begun by the 
prehistoric Minye. Nor have we ever 
seen the flesh-coloured marble for which 
Paros has from ancient times been famous ! 

Apart from these curiosities, some of 
which the author might either abandon or 
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vindicate in a new edition, we have found 
the book excellent, and we congratulate 
the author on having added to the myriad 
works on Greece one that is unusually 
clear and distinctive, and almost ignores 
what is the leading feature in most of the 
rest—classical Hellas. 








The Philistines : their History and Civili- 
zation. By R. A. Stewart Macalister. 
The Schweich Lectures, 1911. (Milford, 
2s.) 


Pror. Maca.isteR has done wisely in 
recasting, for purposes of publication, the 
three Schweich Lectures delivered by 
him in 1911. Neither the time-limit 
properly imposed on public lectures nor 
the particular arrangement of the subject- 
matter necessitated by a fixed number of 
meetings can, as a rule, be made to tally 
with the essential requirements of that 
freedom of presentation which should 
be conditioned only by the nature of the 
theme and the mental characteristics of 
the author. Another, though probably 
subsidiary, consideration is to be found 
in the fact that the mode of producing 
a desired effect by means of the living 
voice must be different from that of 
effecting the same purpose through the 
medium of the printed page. Anyhow, 
the result as it now lies before us is 
almost as admirable as could be wished, 
and we have no hesitation in saying that 
our author’s monograph on the Philistines 
is one of the finest works yet produced 
under the auspices of the British Academy. 

Several attempts have at different 
times been made to unravel the origin 
of the Philistines, but the right answer 
to this important question appears to be 
provided by three converging lines of 
evidence, respectively derived from the 
Biblical narrative, the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions, and the treasures brought to light 
by excavations in Crete. That the term 
Keftiu of the Egyptian inscriptions stands 
for Crete, or at least that it denotes “a 
centre of distribution of the products of 
Cretan civilization, and therefore a place 
under the influence of Crete,” is clear from 
the identity in form of offerings made by 
Keftian envoys to Pharaohs of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty and of some of the 
masterpieces of Minoan art ; but Keftiu is, 
notwithstanding the absence of the final r, 
probably the same as Caphtor, which, 
according to Hebrew tradition, was the 
original home of the Philistines, so that 
this point alone may be held to contain, 
as it were, in a nutshell the solution of the 
problem before us. 

In an inscription of Ramessu III., pre- 
served in the temple of Medinet Habu, we, 
moreover, meet with the Pulasati, un- 
doubtedly to be equated with the Philis- 
tines, who, as members of a large body of 
invaders coming from the north, were 
repulsed by the Egyptian forces shortly 
after 1200 B.c. ; and the inference seems to 
be well founded that the same Pulasati, 
together with certain allied races, finding 
themselves unable to gain a footing in 





Egypt, settled not long after on the less 
strenuously defended coast of Canaan. 
The inscription referred to does not 
mention Crete or neighbouring territory 
as the original home of the Pulasati, but 
there is the important fact that the plumed 
head-dress worn by captives of that race, 
as shown in the inscription of Medinet 
Habu, is very similar to that depicted in 
one of the graphic signs found on the 
famous terra-cotta disk discovered in the 
palace of Pheestus in Crete. 

Another interesting argument may be 
based on the fact that the best explanation 
so far offered of the name Cherethites, 
borne, amongst others, by a section of the 
bodyguard of the early Hebrew kings, is 
that it represents the Hebrew equivalent 
of Kpjres; and if the Pelethites men- 
tioned by the side of the Cherethites were 
—as appears likely—a body of Philistines 
under a somewhat modified form of the 
name, it would, in the light of the other 
extant evidence, seem right to assume 
that the Cherethites and Pelethites were 
not only associated together as members 
of a royal bodyguard, but were besides 
closely allied by race or nationality. Ina 
somewhat venturesome effort at identifica- 
tion, Prof. Macalister further thinks that 
the Carites, who in three passages in the 
Masoretic text of the Old Testament take 
the place of Cherethites, were probably 
none other than Carians originally hailing 
from the south-western coast of Asia Minor. 
The supposition, of course, is that they, 
like several other races in that part of the 
world, had been dominated by Crete in the 
prosperous period of its history. But be 
this as it may, the main result as to the 
identity or close association of the Philis- 
tines with some branch or other of the 
ancient Cretans seems to be as well estab- 
lished as in the present state of knowledge 
one can expect. 

In full accord with this view are the facts 
to be gathered from the interesting story 
contained in the Golénischeff papyrus, 
with which the second chapter of Prof. 
Macalister’s work begins. The first landing- 
place of Wen-Amon, who about 1110 B.c. 
was sent from Thebes to the Syrian coast 
to buy timber for the construction of a 
sacred barge for Amon-Ra, chief of the 
gods, was a port named Dor, lying south 
of the promontory of Carmel, which was 
inhabited by the Zakkala, a people ex- 
pressly associated with the Pulasati in the 
inscription of Medinet Habu already 
referred to; and a complete view of the 
facts of the case warrants the classification 
of this people as a branch of the Philistines, 
or, at any rate. as a race closely allied to 
them. Prof. Macalister further suggests 
that the name of Zakar-Baal, prince of 
Byblos, who was subsequently visited by 
Wen-Amon, is merely a faulty rendering, 
by the ignorant Egyptian envoy, of a 
designation meaning * Lord of the Zak- 
kala.’ But the conjecture is probably of 
too hazardous a character to justify the 
assumption of Philistine domination over 
Pheenicia which our author seeks to con- 
nect with it. 

The remaining sections of chap. ii. give 
us a critical survey of the history of the 





Philistines as delineated in the Old Testa- 
ment; and as a supplement to this part 
may be regarded the excellent account 
supplied in chap. iii. of their chief cities, 
and the extension of Philistine rule over 
neighbouring territories. 

The fourth and last chapter deals with 
the language of the Philistines, their 
organization, their religion, and their place 
in history and civilization. Very little 
definite information is, unfortunately, to 
be gathered about their language, though 
Prof. Macalister holds that 
“the close relationship of the Etruscans 
to the Philistines suggests that the Etruscan 
inscriptions may some time be found to 
have a bearing on the problem.” 

What our author says on the other topics 
named is also highly suggestive, and full 
of interest. We do not, however, think that 
his proposal to derive alphabetical writing 
from the forty-five signs of the Phzstus 
disk will meet with much encouragement. 
It does not, in fact, seem to us that Prof. 
Macalister has on a number of points 
escaped the temptation of overrating the 
capabilities and influence of the people 
whose history he has laid before us with 
conspicuous learning and uniform clearness 
of expression. 








Luther. By Hartmann Grisar. Au- 
thorized Translation from the German 
by E. M. Lamond. Vol. III. (Kegan 
Paul & Co., 12s. net.) 


As the English translation of Dr. Grisar's 
Life of Luther proceeds—it will, it is now 
announced, occupy six volumes—its in- 
terest increases. As we see the great 
Reformer in the thick of his work and the 
heyday of his life, the absorbing attrac- 
tion of his personality takes hold of us 
more and more strongly. His stupendous 
force, his amazing vitality, his super- 
human interest in life, impress themselves 
upon us with redoubled effect. We find 
him the most multiform, the most para- 
doxical of men. No one else has seen this 
so clearly, or expressed it so well, as 
Adolf Hausrath, whom Dr. Grisar quotes 
with a certain tepid approval :— 

“The very union, so characteristic of 
him, of mother-wit and melancholy, is quite 
peculiar. His wanton humour seems at 
times to make a plaything of the whole 
world, yet the next moment this seemingly 
incurable humorist is oppressed with the 
deepest melancholy, so that he knows not 
what to do with himseilf....In one corner 
of his heart lurks a demon of defiance, who. 
when roused, carries away the submissive 
monk to outbursts which he himself recog- 
nizes as the work of some alien force, 
stronger than his firmest resolutions He 
was the greatest revolutionary of his age, 
and yet he was a conservative theologian, 
vea, conservative to obstinacy....He in- 
sisted at times upon the letter as though 
the salvation of the entire Church depended 
upon it, and yet we find him rejecting whole 
books of the Bible and denying their Apo- 
stolic spirit. Reason appears to him as a 


temptress from the regions of enchantment, 
intellect as. a mere rogue, who proves to 
his own satisfaction just what he is desirous 
of seeing proved, and yet, armed with this 
same reason and intellect, Luther went out 
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boldly into the battle-fields of the prolonged 


religious war.’’—* Luthers Leben,’ iv. p. vii. 
The inconsistencies of Luther’s cha- 


racter are a delight to Dr. Grisar in the 
exposure of them. He clearly enjoys 
<lwelling on the black side—on the coarse 
indecency, the savage violence, the reck- 
lessness of his language: not in them- 
selves, of course, but as illustrations of 
what seem to him almost the necessary 
consequence of obstinate apostasy. There 
is no doubt that in some respects he proves 
his case to the hilt: there is not a trace 
of exaggeration, the ipsissima verba are 
appealed to as evidence. We need men- 
tion as examples only two cases. The 
first is the curious lack of ‘“ zeal for 
souls’? which marked the Protestant 
Reformer. He seems to have wished 
rather to confine his ministrations to 
the religiously disposed than to attempt 
the conversion of the ungodly. When 
some one asked him how to behave 
towards those who had never been to 
church for twenty years, he answered: 
* Let them go to the devil, and, when they 
die, pitch them on the manure heap.” 

The other example is his attitude 
towards marriage. The extraordinary 
looseness with which he regarded the tie, 
the facilities for divorce which he allowed, 
the permission of polygamy, not only in 
his writings, but also -in one notorious 
case, are probably to be explained by the 
very definite view which he held upon 
the institution. It was a matter for the 
temporal authority, he stated several 
times in his Table Talk, and expressed 
in the treatise ‘On the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity of the Church’ thus :-— 

“The Sacrament was not Divinely in- 

stituted, but one invented in the Church 
by men led astray by their ignorance alike 
ot things and of words.’’-—See ‘ Luther’s 
Primary Works,’ Wace and Buchheim, p.381. 
It is certainly true that, as Dr. Grisar says, 
“in speaking of sexual questions and of 
matters connected with marriage, Luther 
could adopt a tone calculated to make even 
the plainest of plain speakers wince.” 
On the other hand, Dr. Grisar rightly 
rejects the specific charges often advanced 
against the Reformer’s morals (in the 
narrow sense of the word). He was self- 
indulgent, no doubt; but then he had 
a theory that this was the way to conquer 
melancholia. 

A great part of this volume is taken 
up with these * glimpses of a Reformer’s 
morals.” More important perhaps, as 
well as much pleasanter reading, are the 
chapters in which Dr. Grisar deals with 
Luther's political attitude and his idea of 
the organization of anew Church. In 1530 
he signed a secret memorandum declaring 
the unlawfulness of war against the 
Emperor on religious grounds; this was 
published in 1531 by Cochleus, into whose 
hands it had fallen. Within a few years 
Luther entirely altered his opinion. 

The later part of the volume is con- 
cerned with the relations between Luther 
and Melanchthon. Dr. Grisar proves that 
in essentials the latter was quite as 
*‘ advanced ”’ as the former, and he traces 








the growth of divergence between them, 
showing how, for example, Melanchthon 
gradually reached the Zwinglian doctrine 
of the Communion. Between Zwingli 
and Luther there was never any real 
harmony of opinion, and the German 
received the news of the death of the Swiss, 
with Carlstadt and Pellicanus, on the 


hattle-field of Cappel, with something not | 


far removed from glee. Dr. Grisar deals 
also with Luther’s relations with 
stadt, Schenk, Johann Agricola, Egranus, 
Bugenhagen, and others, and carries the 
story down to 1543. 


The present volume, which is admirably 





Carl- | 


translated, deals rather with the moral, | 


social, and personal side of Luther's 


career than with his theology. 








Canadian Addresses. 
E. Foster. 


By the Hon. George 
(Herbert Jenkins, 5s.) 


Tue past decade has brought sensible 
advancement for the people of Great 
Britain in the matter of understanding 
the politics, progress, and affairs generally 
of their kinsfolk in the oversea portions 
of the Empire. A good deal of this impor- 
tant progress is due to the efforts as public 
speakers of leading statesmen in the 
Dominions. Such gatherings in England 
as those of the Imperial Conference, 
combined with the unofficial visits of 
oversea politicians to the Mother Country 
(which improved transport facilities have 
made much more frequent than they used 
to be), and the work of such bodies as the 
Dominions Royal Commission, have served 
to give our public in this country some 
sense of personal acquaintance with the 
men who shape the legislative develop- 
ment of the different young nations 
whose union forms our worldwide British 
Commonwealth. Among these men, some 
few are gifted with that power of oratory, 
that notably articulate order of person- 
ality, which enables individuals, here and 
there, to school the thoughts of com- 
munities, and to affect materially the 
relationship existing between peoples sepa- 
rated by wide seas. Mr. Alfred Deakin, 
the ex-Prime Minister of Australia, and 
* King Dick’’ Seddon of New Zealand, 
came into this category ; as does also, to 
some extent, that sturdy speaker, the 
present Prime Minister of Canada. But, 
upon the whole, the present reviewer is 
inclined to assign first place, in this 
particular direction, to the Canadian 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, Mr. 
George E. Foster, who during the past two 
or tnree years has, by his speeches alone, 
played a really potent part in drawing 
closer together the people of Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, and the Mother 
Country. 


It may be interesting to readers of The 
Atheneum to know that in Canada this 
brilliant speaker has more than once been 
compared with the late Sir Charles Dilke, 
with reference both to his influence and 
position in Parliament, and to his gifts 
and personality. Certainly the scope of 











his knowledge is very wide. Intellectually, 
he is a full man. It may be doubted 
whether the House of Commons at Ottawa 
numbers among its members any one of 
riper and wider knowledge. His forceful 
personality, despite a certain characteristic 
coldness or austerity, secures the enthu- 
siasm of his audiences, though he never, at 
any time, panders to sentimentality or 
superficiality. Without descending to the 
mawkish or merely emotional level of 
some speakers, his addresses are fre- 
quently illumined by their real patriotism. 

For these reasons we are sincerely glad 
to welcome the modest little volume 
(issued at a price that brings it easily 
within the reach of most people) which 
gives us ten of the noteworthy addresses 
delivered during late years by Mr. Foster. 
The book is described as edited by Mr. 
Arnold Winterbotham, and his task cannot 
have been difficult, for Mr. Foster is a 
finished speaker, from the reporters’ 
standpoint as in other respects. The 
little Introduction to the volume is not 
a biographical study by its editor, but 
an introduction to Canada and her affairs 
and aims from the pen of Mr. Foster 
himself. This is much to the point ; but 
the addition to the completed book of a 
brief biographical study of Mr. Foster 
would have been welcome, especially to 
readers who have not followed his career. 
But possibly Mr. Foster's modesty forbade 
the undertaking, and it may be admitted 
that his addresses speak eloquently for 
him. They present the man and the 
general trend of the workings of his busy 
mind, though the reviewer is of opinion 
that he has listened to finer and more 
stirring speeches from Mr. Foster than 
the best of those contained in this instruc- 
tive little book. 








The Trials and Pleasures of an Uncom- 
pleted Tour. By Mrs. C. H. M. Thring. 
(Simpkin & Marshall, 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tus interesting book is pathetically 
dedicated to the memory of * the bright- 
est, most devoted and unselfish wife 


that ever man possessed and lost.” Mrs. 
Thring was well known as an American 
actress, under the stage-name of ‘‘ Anne 
Caverly,”’ who played * character ”’ parts 
in the late Augustin Daly’s company in 
New York and throughout the United 
States and Canada. She was descended 
from a‘ family of Puritan ministers in 
Nova Scotia, and was popularly known 
as ‘ the Puritan actress.” On her friend 
Mr. Daly’s death she left the stage, and 
a legacy from an aunt enabled her to 
travel and study in England, Belgium, 
Holland, and Paris. Wherever she went, 
her strong sense of humour and intense 
sympathy with all types of mankind— 
qualities which are illustrated in every 
page of this book—won her the friendship 
and admiration of all with whom she 
became acquainted. 

In 1908 she married Mr. C. H. M. 
Thring, a nephew of the famous Head 
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Master of Uppingham, and in 1911 the 
couple set out to make an extended 
tour round the world: through America 
and Canada, Australia and New Zealand, 
Japan and China, Burma and _ India. 
Mrs. Thring intended to write a book 
describing this tour on her return to 
England, and to that end kept full 
diaries of her experiences. Unfortunately 
her health was never strong; the strain 
of constant travelling and _ pleasurable 
excitement did not improve it; and in 
February of last year she died quite sud- 
denly at Agra, her illness being so brief 
that her husband, who was away tiger- 
shooting, was not able to return in time 
to see her alive. 

It would have been a great pity if the 
impressions of so keen an observer and 
enjoyer of life had been withheld from 
the reader. Mr. Thring’s pious task of 
preserving them is for once more than 
the mane munus which is usually all that 
can be paid to the memory of the dead. 
Out of the diaries left by his wife, and 
the copious letters which she was in the 
habit of writing to her friends at home, 
he has made a very bright, unconven- 
tional, and readable book, which will 
keep green the memory of its accom- 
plished author. As an example of Mrs. 
Thring’s natural skill in description we 
may quote her notes of the sunsets on 
the way from Sydney to Manila—sunsets 
which are among the most wonderful 
recollections of all voyages in tropical 
seas, but are mighty difficult to put into 
words. Mrs. Thring does this really well : 

** Later a delicious shower, and then the 
most wonderful sunset....The background 
was green turquoise enamel, and on this, in 
fantastic shapes, orange tones; then. away 
up to the zenith, opal. ...The sea was a dead 
grey, and so were all the heavens except the 
sunset side,” 

Again :— 

‘** T first noticed the indigo blue of the sea 
yesterday. ‘The sea is not so ‘sick’ as it 
was going down the Pacific, and is more the 
colour of the sea at Nice and Monte Carlo. 
Also there is a wonderful turquoise colour 
in the sky at sunset which I have never seen 
before. One sees the greys and violets and 
flaming orange near Honolulu, but this 
turquoise is like enamel, clean and wonderful. 
Dab great blotches of orange. .on it, and then 
imagine wonderful dove-greys, with all the 
tones of mauve and violet, and you will have 
an idea of what we see at sunset here. One 
forgets all the discomfort and the heat, and 
does not mind if one will be kept awake by 
it, for the sake of these experiences.” 

We regret that Mrs. Thring had not 
time to try her hand at an account of 
the Taj Mahal at Agra. That perfect 
and exquisite dream in white marble is 
almost beyond description: Mr. Kipling’s 
(listant view in ‘ Letters of Marque’ is 
probably the best attempt, but Mrs. 
Thring might have come pretty near it. 
Her Japanese diaries are charming, and 
her account of the ordinary ups and 
downs of the globe-trotter is always 
vivacious. 











FICTION. 


The Highway to Happiness. By Richard 
Le Gallienne. (Werner Laurie, 6s. net.) 


By an easy method of allegory Mr. Le 
Gallienne leads his reader to the conclu- 
sion that devotion to self incapacitates a 
man for the joy of conjugal love, infects 
him with the gloom of monomania, and 
deprives him of hope. The principal cha- 
racter is called Youth, and his companions 
bear names equally candid and important. 
Woman, in one form and another, is the 
cause of his degeneration and loss of 
noble friendship. 

Mr. Le Gallienne’s well-known aptitude 
for sensuously conveying to literature 
the attractiveness of muliebrity is prettily 
displayed in this allegory, although he 
strictly favours propriety in his artistic 
attitude towards the woman of undis- 
criminating lust and the person whom he 
enthrones as Queen Folly. He manifests 
his sympathy for the slaves of Capital in 
the horrible picturesqueness of his illus- 
trations of the cost of fantastic luxury. 
Youth loses his soul in a wager against 
“the lord of Gold,” and it may be re- 
marked that the meaning and effect of 
this misfortune are not indicated with 
sufficient clearness. The verses occasion- 
ally to be found in the book are of un- 
equal merit. A song of Hope to Youth 
which made him forget ‘* the face of her 
who had promised him forgetfulness in 
exchange for a kiss” (a damsel named 
Suicide) is hardly good enough to be 
recommended as a tonic for people medi- 
tating self-destruction. Nevertheless, feli- 
cities of phrase and tune are to be met 
with here and there. 

An unusual feature of the book is a 
series of drawings by Mr. Herbert Deland 
Williams, printed in green ink—partly 
on the margins and partly under the 
text, which inflexibly and ruthlessly oceu- 
pies precisely the space which would 
belong to it without these ** decorations.” 
As Mr. Williams, satisfied with maintain- 
ing a sort of arboreal prettiness, has not 
troubled to follow the local changes of the 
allegory. he deserves less sympathy than 
we should otherwise accord him. 


The Ragged Trousered Philanthropists. By 
Robert Tressall. (Grant Richards, 6s.) 


THe author of this book evidently set 
out to write a Socialistic tract, but despite 
such a handicap has produced a story of 
vivid realism and grim humour concerning 
the lives of some working-men who, with 
himself, were associated with a firm of 
house painters and decorators in a pro- 
vincial town. In the course of a volume 
extending to nearly 400 pages, he shows 
us the sordid lives of these men, their 
opinions of other sections of humanity, 


‘their attitude towards politics in general, 


and their views of Socialism in particular. 

We follow the author with interest as 
he faithfully records the hopes and fears 
that animate his comrades, their fatalistic 
philosophy of life, and their dull round of 
toil, displayed in the workshop and by 





their relations with the * boss’ and the 
foreman, a Zolaesque character nick- 
named * Old Misery.” The struggle of 
the women is also depicted, and the 
tragedies of the children in homes where 
insecurity of work and low wages are an 
ever-present problem for the strongest 
to endure, and the weakest to abandon 
in despair. 

Easton, a fellow-worker of Tressall’s, 
arrives home dispirited and tired to find 
the household budget disorganized by 
the accumulation of debt resulting from 
his periods of enforced unemployment. 
His wife has struggled hard and bravely, 
but the crisis has mastered all the 
strategy of poverty, and she explains 
to Easton how matters stand. He listens, 
and then, in ignorance rather than anger, 
taxes her with carelessness and neglect. 


“The woman did not reply at once. 
She was bending down over the cradle 
arranging the coverings which the restless 
movements of the child had disordered. 
She was crying silently, unnoticed by her 
husband. 

“For months past—in fact ever since 
the child was born—she had been ex- 
isting without sufficient food. If Easton 
was unemployed they had to stint them- 
selves so as to avoid getting further into 
debt than was absolutely necessary. When 
he was working they had to go short in 
order to pay what they owed; but of what 
there was Easton himself, without knowing 
it, always had the greater share. If he was 
at work she would pack into his dinner 
basket over-night the best there was in the 
house. When he was out of work she often 
pretended, as she gave him his meals, that 
she had had hers while he was out. And 
all this time the baby was draining her life 
away, and her work was never done. She 
felt very weak and weary as she crouched 
over there, crying furtively and trying not 
to let him see.” 

Then the man, still blind to the patient 
heroism of his wife, again complains, 
and the woman gives vent to her pent-up 
despair :— 

*“*Oh, I am so tired—I am so tired, 
I wish I could lie down somewhere and 
sleep and never wake up any more.’ ”’ 

We wish that Miss Pope, into whose 
hands, we learn, the manuscript of the 
novel came, had bestowed more time and 
care on it. She tells us in a short Preface 
that 
“it came from the pen of Robert Tressall, 
house-painter and sign-writer, who recorded 
his criticism of the present scheme of things, 
until, weary of the struggle, he slipped out 
of it”; 
and that her task has been merely to cut 
away superfluous matter and repetition. 
She has not done either duty satisfac- 
torily. Repetition has not only escaped 
her pruning-knife, but there is also at 
least one apparent hiatus which, rightly or 
wrongly, we have debited her with. In 
the interests of novel-readers to whom 
the subject is little known it ought, we 
think, to have been explained that the 
descriptions deal with men, masters, and 
conditions of work and life far below the 
average, and we feel a measure of sym- 
Eee with the impatience that his 
ellow-workers expressed at the author's 
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Socialistic discourses. There is a mea- 
sure of truth in the latter's conten- 
tion that they are not informed as to 
the root-cause of poverty. The nearest 
we get to it is that it is the outcome of 
private monopoly. To-day it is too much 
the fashion to shelter the individual 
behind the system. It is at least open 
to question whether, if workers secured 
control, there would be safety—security 
of decent life and fair wages—in numbers 
alone, and no one can be blamed for 
questioning also whether the more edu- 
cated ,working-man should not educate 
his fellows better before the majority take 
control. 

Nevertheless, we commend this work 
to the sociologist and the politician 
alike: while the general reader will find 
its pages a document of compelling 
interest and tragic stress. It is a book 
that by no means should be overlooked 
or ignored. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
—@—. 
THEOLOGY. 


Butler (Fredrick W.), PERSONALITY AND REVELA- 
TION, a Statement of the Grounds of Christian 
Certainty, 2/ net. Cambridge, Heffer 

The author’s aim is ‘ to indicate the main 
lines of a defensive statement of the Christian 
religion in view of modern: knowledge.” 


Fosdick (Harry Emerson), THE MANHOOD OF THE 
MASTER, | 6 net. 
Student Christian Movement 
This little book, presenting a study of the 
character of Christ, was originally prepared for 
American students, and is now issued, with a few 
alterations, for English readers. It is divided into 
sections, with Daily Readings, and a ‘ Comment 
for the Week’ for devotional reading, or discussion 
in a * Bible study circle.” 


Mozley (J. K.), CHRISTIAN BELIEF, Four Addresses 
on the Christian View of God and the World, 
with a Sermon entitled THe GosPpeL AND 
THROLOGY, 1/ net. Cambridge, Heffer 

These four addresses, entitled ‘ Creed and 

Life,’ ‘ Jesus Christ,’ ‘ God. Sin, and Atonement.’ 

and ‘ The Christian Way,’ were delivered in Pem- 

—_ College Chapel during the Michaelmas Term, 

913. 

Pownall (A. du T.), ELEMENTARY BIBLE STUDIES, 
heing some Notes on the Historical Books of 
the Old Testament, paper 6d. net, cloth 1/ net. 

Longmans 
An elementary handbook prepared for the 
use of candidates for Church-work in the Colonies. 


Simpson (W. J. Sparrow), THe Caruonic Con- 
CEPTION OF THE CHURCH, a Study of the Tradi- 
tional Jdea of the Nature and Constitution of 

the Church, * Library of Historic Theology,” 

5/ net. Robert Scott, 

The author first considers Christ’s teaching 
concerning the Kingdom of Heaven and the 

Church. and then traces “the course of the 

Catholic conception of the Church through a 

development of 1900 years,” treating chiefly of 

the great writers of the primitive Church. 


POETRY. 


Cropper (Margaret), Poems, paper 1/ net, cloth 
1/6 net. Elkin Mathews 
A slight collection of verses, including 
‘Songs in a Valley,’ ‘ Deirdre on Ship-board,’ 
and ‘ At Tranarossan.’ 
Gain and Loss, 4 Lyricar NARRATIVE, and Other 
Verses, by E. K. S., 1/6 net. 
St. Catherine Press 
‘Gain and Loss,’ the chief item in this small 
volume of verse, records an experience of love, 
and is divided into many short pieces, such as 
‘The Tryst,’ ‘ Renouncement,’ and ‘ May-Time.’ 


a 
Gilbert (Bernard), FarmInG Lays, 2/ net. 
Frank Palmer 
These verses, we understand from the 
Publisher’s Preface, have been recited to, and 
acclaimed by, local experts in village inns. There 
are marginal decorations by Mr. W. S. Lear. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Congress Library, List oF REFERENCES ON 
FEDERAL CONTROL OF COMMERCE AND COR- 
PORATIONS : SPECIAL ASPECTS AND APPLICA- 
TIONS, compiled under the Direction of Hermann 
ii. b. Meyer, lie. 


Washington, Govt. Printing Office | 


The first part of this ‘ List of References ’ 
was published in March, 1913. The present part 
deals with varicus special aspects of the subject, 
and is divided under the headings ‘ Regulation 
of Interstate Commerce,’ ‘ Industrial 
tions, Trusts.’ and ‘ Federal Anti-Trust 
Author and Subject Indexes are added. 
Nottingham Library Bulletin, May, 3d. 

Nottingham 

Containing lists of new books added to the 

Library, notices of new novels, and notes. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Baildon (W. Paley), BAILDON AND THE BAILDONs, 
a Histor of a Yorkshire Manor and Family, 
Vou, I. Privately printed 

The first volume of a manorial and family 
history, illustrated by numerous plates and 
blocks in the text. 

Clan Campbell, ApsrrAcTts OF ENTRIES RELATING 
TO CAMPBELLS IN THE SHERIFF CouRT Books 
OF PERTHSHIRE, AND IN THE PARTICULAR 
REGISTERS OF HORNINGS AND INHIBITIONS 
FOR THAT County, from the Campbell Collec- 
tions formed by Sir Duncan Canipbkell of Barcal- 
dine and Glenure, prepared and edited by the 
Rev. Henry Paton. Edinburgh, Schulze 

Mr. Paton contributes a brief Introduction, 
and Indexes of Persons and Places are given. 

Memories of John Westlake 6/ net. 

Smith & Elder 
This is not a formal biography, but a collec- 
tion of tributes from various friends of John 

Westlake, including Mr. A. V. Dicey, Lord Court- 

ney of Penwith, and Dr. J. N. Reuter. There is 

an introductory chapter by Mr. J. Fischer Wil- 
liams, and the book is illustrated with portraits, 

Morgan (Rev. J. Vyrnwy), THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
Wetsn History, 12/6 net. Lane 

The author’s purpose is ‘‘ to dwell upon the 
dramatic phases of historical events and upon the 
religious and sociological phenomena,” and to 
discuss the problems involved in the development 
of the country. 

Naval and Military Essays, ‘‘ Cambridge Naval 
and Military Series,’ 7/6 net. 

Cambridge University Press 

A collection of papers which were read in 


Cases,’ 


the Naval and Military Section at the International | 


Congress of Historical Studies last year. They 
are edited by the general editors of the series, 
Mr. Julian Corbett and Col. H. J. Edwards, and 
include contributions by Sir J. K. Laughton, 
Mr. Corbett, Dr. J. Holland Rose, and Prof. 
Cc. W. C. Oman. 
Omond (G. W. T.), THE Lorp 
SCOTLAND : Second Series, 1834 


ADVOCATES OF 
1880, 21/ net. 
Melrose 

The writer’s former work, published in 1883, 
traced the history of the office from the fifteenth 
century to the passing of the Reform Bill. In 
this volume he continues the story of the political 
and legal adventures of the Lord Advocates down 

to the Parliament of 1880. 

Roscoe (E. S.), PENN’s Country, being Literary 
and Historical Studies of the Country of Penn, 
Milton, Gray, Burke, and the Disraelis, 2/6 net. 

Longmans 
A revised and enlarged edition, containing 
illustrations and a map. 

Salazar (Fanny Zampini), MARGHERITA OF SAVoy, 
FIRST QUEEN OF ITALY : HER LIFE AND TIMEs, 
10/6 net. Mills & Boon 

A study of the life of the Queen-Mother of 

Italy, giving special regard ‘‘to the protection 

and incentive she has afforded to movements im 

Italy affecting the condition of women in social, 

economic, and educational fields.”” Mr. Richard 

Bagot writes a Preface, and there arc illustrations. 

Turquan (Joseph) and D’Auriac (Jules), A Great 
ADVENTURESS: LADY HAMILTON AND THE 
REVOLUTION IN NAPLES, 1763-1815, 12/6 net. 

Jenkins 
This edition has been translated from the 

French by Miss Lilian Wiggins. There are many 

illustrations from portraits. 

Worcester (Dean C.), THE PHILIPPINES, PAsT 
AND PRESENT, 2 vols., 30/ net. Mills & Boon 

An account of the past and present political 
situation in the islands, with a description of their 
climate, natural resources, and commercial possi- 

bilities. The writer was a member of the U.S, 

Philippine Commission (1899-1901), and _ since 

1901 has been Secretary of the Interior to the 

Insular Government. The volumes are _ illus- 

trated. 


Corpora- | 


| new 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Maitland (Francis J. G.), CHILE, Irs LAND AND 
PEOPLE, the History, Natural Features, De- 
velopment, and Industrial Resources of a Great 
South American Republic, 10/6 net. 

Francis Griffiths 
A survey of the country, illustrated with 
many photographs. 

Peacock (Wadham), ALBANIA, THE FOUNDLING 
STATE OF Europe, 7/6 net. Chapman & Hall 

The writer ‘‘ deals with a phase in the history 

of Albania which is passing away,’’ and gives a 

chapter to the consideration of the future of the 

kingdom. The book is illustrated with 


| photographs. 








Thomas (Edward), IN PursvurT oF Sprina, 5/ net. 
Nelson 
The author records a pilgrimage from London 
to the Quantock Hills in March and April. There 
are six mounted illustrations from drawings by 
Mr. Ernest Haslehust. 
White (Stewart Edward), ArricaAN CAMP FIRES, 
5/ net. Nelson 
A record of travel and sport in Africa, with 
illustrations from photographs. 


POLITICS. 


Moore (F. Frankfort), THe TRUTH ABOUT ULSTER, 
7/6 net. Nash 
The writer records his memories of riots in 
Belfast and other places, and his impressions of 
Ulster and Ulstermen. The book is illustrated 
with photographs. 
Stepankowsky (V.), Tur Russian PLot To SEIZE 
GALICIA (AUSTRIAN RuUTHENIA), 6d. Hall 
The writer’s aim is ‘‘ to arouse the attention 
of Englishmen” to the ‘ feverish preparations 
on the part of the Russians, and their renewed 
determination to deal a violent blow to the cause 
of the national revival’ in Western Ruthenia. 
Walling (William English), PRoGREsSSIVISM—AND 
AFTER, 6/6 net. Macmillan 
The author discusses and criticizes progres- 
sive movements, being mainly concerned with 
their development in the United States. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


Chadwick (W. Edward), THe CHURCH, THE STATE, 
AND THE Poor, a Series of Historical Sketches, 
6/ net. Robert Scott 

A discussion of the ways in which the Church 
and the State have attempted at various times to 
deal with the problems of poverty. 


ECONOMICS. 


Hoag (Clarence Gilbert), A THrRORY OF INTEREST, 
6/6 net. Macmillan 
The author's aim is to present a solution of 
the problem of interest. 
Temple (Frederick), INrEREST, GOLD, AND BANK- 
ING, 2 Discourse on Democratic Finance, 6d. 
Effingham Wilson 
An address dealing with the effect of usury 
on societ y. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Bradley (William), THE EARLY PoEMsS OF WALTER 
SAVAGE LANDOR, 2/6 net. Hugh Rees 
This study of Landor’s development and his 
debt to Milton has been submitted as a doctoral 
thesis to the Faculty of Philosophy in the Wil- 
helm’s University of Miinster, Westphalia. 
| EDUCATION. 
Leeds University, TentH Report, 1912-13. 
Leeds, Jowett & Sowry 
Containing a report of the activities of the 
various departments of the University, a list of 
works, original papers, &c., published by its 
members during the year 1912-13, notices of 
recent appointments gained by students, and 
other information. 


SCHOOL. 


Brabant (H. S.), Test PAPERS ON THE ARMY 
MATHEMATICAL SYLLABUS, 1/6 net. Relfe 
A collection of papers ‘‘ designed to represent 
the harder type of questions set in the Army 
Examinations.” 
Dobbs (W. J.), ANSWERS TO THE EXERCISES IN A 
SoHOOL COURSE IN GEOMETRY, 6d, 


In Longmans’ ‘Modern Mathematical 
Series.”’ 
English Author Revision Card: SHAKESPEARE, 


( THe TEMPEST, prepared for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local and the College of Preceptors’ 
Examinations, by A. P. Colman, 3d. Relfe 

This card contains eighty quotations from 

‘The Tempest,’ and is intended to test pupils’ 

knowledge of the text. With it is provided,a 

Key. 
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French Unseens, SENIOR CoURSE, selected and 
arranged by A. R. Flerian, 1/6 Rivingtons 
A hundred and fifty-one passages in prose 
and verse from French writers, followed by an 
Index of Authors. 
Hodgson (Rev. H. J.), PRAcTICAL GEOME TRY FOR 


JUNIOR EXAMINATIONS, 1/6 Relfe 
A second edition. 
Latin Vocabulary, &d. net. Relfe 


This little book consists of words and phrases 
especially selected for the translation of Cesar 
and for Latin prose composition. There are 
Appendixes. 

Maupassant (Guy de), Stx Conres, edited by 
Harold N. P. Sloman, 2 6 Camb. Univ. Press 

A volume in the Senior Group of the ‘* Cam- 
bridge Modern French Series.”” It contains the 
stories ‘ Le Horla,’ ‘ Le Trou,’ ‘ Les Prisonniers,’ 
‘Qui Sait?’ ‘ Menuet,’ and ‘ L’Aventure de 
Walter Schnaffs,’ which are edited with a brief 
Introduction, exercises in the Direct Method, and 
a ** Lexique.” 

Minssen (B.), Srvcte Term FRENCH READERS, 
in Six Elementary Books of Graduated Diffi- 
culty, TerM III., 1 Rivingtons 

This little book contains a story rewritten 
for beginners, ‘mainly founded” on part of 

‘ Bertrand du Guesclin,’ by Emile de Bonnechose, 
followed by notes in French, exercises on ele- 
mentary French grammar, and a French-English 

Vocabulary. 

Nicholls (Sophie M.), Scenrc Srubpies oF THE 
BIBLE BACKGROUND, 3/6 net. Longmans 

This book is written to supplement wall- 
pictures of Palestine in a classroom, It is illus- 
trated with photographs and maps; there is a 
Preface by Mrs. Bryant; and Indexes of Geo- 
graphical Subjects and Scripture References are 
added. 

Perrault (C.), ConTEs pes Fes, I. and II., 3d. 
each. Relfe 

The first booklet contains ‘ Les Fées’ and 
‘ Cendrillon,”’ and the second ‘ Le Petit Chaperon 
Rouge’ and ‘ La Belle au Bois Dormant.’ Each 
has two black-and-white illustrations and a 
Vocabulary. 

Relfe Brothers’ Junior Contour ATLAs, 1/6 net. 

There are thirty-six coloured plates, con- 
taining forty-nine maps and diagrams, and an 
Index. 

Soullier (G.), FAasy Frencn PHONETICS, with 
Reader and Exercises, 1, Relfe 

A systematic course of lessons in the pho- 
netic method for beginners. 

Soullier (G.), StimpLe LeEssoNS ON FREE Compost- 
TION IN FRENCH, 1/4 Relfe 

This book contains a series of exercises 
written in simple French. Mr. J. Litt has 
added an Introduction. 

Spenser (Edmund), THe FAERIE QUEENE, Book II., 
edited by Lilian Winstanley, “ Pitt Press 
Series,”’ 2/6 Cambridge University Press 

In her Introduction Miss Winstanley writes 
an appreciation of ‘'The Faerie Queene,’ a dis- 
cussion of the literary sources of Book IIL., and 
an essay on Spenser and Aristotle. She also con- 
tributes about fifty pages of notes to the text. 
Stinde oe" Dire F -- BUCHHOLZ, edited 

by G. Clarke, 2/6 Cambridge Univ. Press 

A DF in the “ Cambridge Modern German 
Series,”’ edited with exercises in the Direct Method, 
and a German-English Vocabulary. 

Taylor (W. R.), THE JUNIOR GEOGRAPHY AND 
ATLAS, 1/6 telfe 

A second edition. 

Taylor (W. R.), OLp TESTAMENT History, 1/ 

Relfe 

A brief sketch of Old Testament history for 
the use of schools. 

FICTION. 





Adams (Arthur H.), THe KNIGHT OF THE MOTOR | 


Launcn, 1/ Sydney, N.S.W., Bookstall Co. 
A tale of love and adventure, tollowed by 
two short stories, ‘ Honi Soit’ and ‘ A Rich Man 
and Some Shells.” They are reproduced from 

The Lone Hand and The Bulletin. 

Bain (F. W.), INDIAN Stories: Vol. VI. - 
EssENCK OF THE Dvusk, translated from the 
Original Manuscript, 120/ net per set of 10 vols. 

Lee Warner 
This story was first published in 1906. 
Cullum (Ridgwell), THe Compact, 2/ net. 
Chapman & Hall 
The story is written round the events which 
followed the earlier Majuba incident, and led to 
the establishment of the two small republics of 

Goshen and _ Stellaland. The ‘“ compact ”’ 

is one made between two men, by which the 

affections of a woman are to be tested for a 

ear in order to discover which of the two—her 
usband or the man he supposes his rival—she 
prefers. 


a 





Findlater (Mary and Jane), Crossricas, 7d. net. 

Nelson 

A cheap reprint. See notice in Athen., 
May 16, 1908, p. 600. 


Grey (Lincoln), SARAH MIDGET, 6 Methuen 

A melodramatic story concerning a million- 
aire emporium proprietor, who in the days when 
he was a shop assistant had married little Sarah 
Midget, and had later deserted her for a painted 
lady. The son of the latter, while a student at 
an Agricultural College, meets Sarah, and their 
friendship develops without either realizing the 
other’s identity. 


Heathcote (Millicent), ENTERTAINING JANE, 6, 
Mills & Boon 
A story of a young girl who tries to earn her 
living, first as a typist, and then as an entertainer 
in a hydro. When she is reduced to 54d., and 
is contemplating ‘“‘ sausage and mashed ”’ as her 
last meal on earth. the handsome, sunburnt 
hero finds her in the nick of time, and takes 
possession. 


Litta (The Duke), MonsIGNoR VILLAROSA, 6/ 
Fisher Unwin 
The central figure is a Liberal Bishop of the 
Roman Church, the publication of whose magnum 
opus results in his condemnation to the severest 
ecclesiastical punishment. A_subsidary interest 
concerns the remarriage of a divoreée loved by the 
Bishop’s nephew. 


Lyall (Edna), Derrick VAUGHAN, NOVELIST, 7d. 

net. Methuen 
A cheap reprint. 

Maartens (Maarten), AN OLp Maip’s Love; 
Gop’s Foot; THE GREATER Glory; My Lapy 
Nosopy; and Her Memory, 3/6 each. 

Constable 
Five volumes in a new uniform edition of 
the novelist’s works. They were noticed respec- 


| tively in The Athenwum on the following dates : 


May 9, 1891, p. 601 ; Oct. 29, 1892, p. 585; Feb. 10, 
1894, p. 176; June 29, 1895, p. 835; and Oct. 29, 
1898, p. 604. 


Mack (Louise: Mrs. Creed), THe Mustc MAKERS, 
the Love Story of a Woman Composer, 6/ 
Mills & Boon 
The heroine, whose reputation as a composer 
is already established, has accepted as her own 
the opera of a poor and unsuccessful friend. 
She intends to announce the authorship on the 
first night of its performance, but he, hearing 
accidentally of the work’s production, believes 
her guilty of theft, and it is long before the two 
are united. There are several subsidiary cha- 
racters, whose affairs contribute to a complicated 
plot. 
Meade (L. T.), Tae Woorinc or Monica, 6d. Long 
A cheap reprint. See notice in Athen., 
March 17, 1900, p. 330. 


One Year of Pierrot, by the Mother of Pierrot, 6 
Putnams 
A simple story told by an eighteen-year-old 
mother, whose child is born some months after 
the death of her husband. Pierrot, her son, only 
lives one year, and during that time makes many 
friendships. ; 
Ruck (Berta: Mrs. Oliver Onions), His Orrictan 
FIANCEE, 6/ Hutchinson 
A story, told in the first person, of a girl 
typist who became officially engaged to her 
“governor”? on the understanding that the ar- 
rangement was to be broken off at the end of a 
year. 
Savile (Frank), THe Rep WALL, a Modern 
Romance, 2/ net. Nelson 
A novel dealing with the efforts of a European 
Power to get a footing in the zone of the Panama 
Canal. 


Sinclair (May), THe JUDGMENT OF Ever, 6, 
Hutchinson 
This volume contains a series of short stories 


with morals. The narrative that gives the title | 


to the book is a study of a young couple in 
poor circumstances, and shows the difficulties of 
their married life. 


Tallentyre (S. G.), MartHew HArGreaves, 6/ 
Smith & Elder 
A character-study of a City man of the last 
century. 


Travers (John), SECOND NATURE, a Study in 
Contrasts, 6 Duckworth 
The hero is 'eft a fortune by his uncle on 
eondition that he marries, within a year, a woman 
who has been sentenced to serve time in prison. 
He eventually obeys the terms of the will, but, 
as Society is shocked at his wife’s manners, he 
takes her to a lonely station on the Indian frontier, 








Tressall (Robert), THe RaAaGcep Taow SERE D 
PHILANTHROPISTS, 6/ Grant Richards 
See p. 584. 
Troubridge (Lady), Tuts MAN AND THIS WOMAN, 
6/ Eveleigh Nash 
The author describes the unfortunate married 
life of a young and irresponsible couple who belong 
to modern society, but gives a happy ending to 
her tale. 
Winter (John Strange), THe CouNTmEss OF 
MOUNTENOY, 6d. Long 
A cheap reprint. 


JUVENILE, 

Elias (Frank), A Boy’s ADVENTURES IN T E 
SoutH SEAS; OR, WITH WILLIAMS TO ERRO- 
MANGA, 2/ R.T.S. 

A story in the “ Brave Deeds ”’ Series, with 

a coloured frontispiece and eae illustrations. 


Le Feuvre (Amy), BripGer’s QUARTER DEcK, 3/6 
R.T.S. 


A new issue. 
Shaw (Gertrude), Wrsr INDIAN Farry TALEs, 
2/6 net. Francis Griffiths 
These fairy tales are told for children, and 
are illustrated in black and white by Mr. H. J. 
Stock 
Tate (Gertrude M.), WiNpDFLOWERS, Verses for 
Young Children, 4d. Relfe 
Simple pieces, such as ‘ Pussy Willow,’ 
‘ Brownies,’ Good - Night,’ and ‘My Dolly,’ 
printed in large type. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Alchemical Society Journal, Marcu, 2/ net. 
H. K. Lewis 
This number contains a report of the eleventh 
general meeting of the Society, a paper on Roger 
Bacon by Mr. B. Ralph Rowbottom, with a 
report of the discussion that followed it, and 
reviews. 
— Historical Society Transactions, APRt., 
Baptist Union 
ae 1ining articles on ‘ John Ward,’ ‘ Two 
Hardeastles, Presbyterian and Baptist,’ ‘ Paul's 
Alley, Barbican, 1695-1768,’ ‘ Kentish Mis- 
sionaries to Virginia, 1714,’ and ‘ Theobalds and 
Colonel Packer,’ and notes. 
Dublin Review, Arrit, 5/6 net. Burns & Oates 
Mer. Barnes contributes an article entitled 
‘Martin Luther, Augustinian Friar.’ The editor, 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward, writes on ‘ A Visit to America,’ 
Sir H. E. H. Jerningham on ‘ Three Ambassadors 
of the Victorian Age,’ and Prof. T. M. Kettle on 
* Labour and Civilization.’ 
English Historical Review, Aprit, 5/ 
Longmans 
The articles include ‘ The Strength of English 
Armies in the Middle Ages,’ by Sir J. Ii. Ramsay ; 
‘The Early Life of John de Vere, Thirteenth 
Earl of Oxford,’ by Miss Cora L. Scofield ; and 
‘ Frederick the Great and England, 1756-1765, 
Part II., by Dr. J. Hollan { Rose. 
Girl’s Own Paper and Woman’s Magazine, May, 
6d. 4, Bouverie St., E.C 
The present number includes ‘ The Begam 
of Bhopal,’ by Mary Frances Billington ; ‘ The 
House that Juliet Built,’ by Grace 8. Richmond ; 
and ‘In the Merry Maytimie,’ by Maud Angell. 
Imperial Institute Bulletin, Vo!. XII. No. I, 
2/6 John Murray 
This number contains reports of recent 
investigations at the Imperial Institute, an article 
by Mr. E. Leplae on ‘ Agriculture in the Belgian 
Congo,’ general notices ‘respecting economic pro- 
ducts and their development, a report of the 
* Recent Progress in Agriculture and the Develop- 
ment of Natural Resources,’ and a general state- 
ment and notes. 
Indian Review, Marcu, 8 annas. 
Madras, G. A. Natesan 
This number includes articles on ‘ American 
Plans to Exclude Indians,’ by Mr. Saint Nihal 
Singh: ‘ The Real and the Ideal,’ by Dr. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore; ‘The Late Lord Minto,’ by 
Mr. G. A. Natesan; and ‘ Journalism for Young 
Indians,’ by Mr. A. J. Fraser Blair. 
International Theosophical Chronicle, Apri, 6d. 
net. 18, Bartlett’s Buil lings, E.C. 
The contents include articles on ‘ Copan and 
its Position in American History,’ by Mr. Williara 
=. Gates; ‘ Rejuvenation in Art,’ by Mr. R. 
Mrchell; and ‘ Wild Flowers in Lomaland,’ by 
the Brownie Botany Class. 
Journal of Theological Studies, Arrit, at : 
Milfor« 
Dr. W. Sanday contributes a brief tribute to 
Baron Hermann von Soden. The papers include 
‘Von Soden’s Text of the New Testament,’ by 
Mr. H. C. Hoskier; ‘The Work of Menezes on 
the Malabar Liturgy,’ by the Rev. R. H. Connolly ; 
and ‘The Patristic Testimonia of Timotheus 
lurus,’ by Mr. F. C. Conybeare. 
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Monist, Aprin, 2/6 Open Court Publ. Co. 

The items include a second instalment of 
an article entitled ‘On the Nature of Acquaint- 
ance,’ by Mr. Bertrand Russell; ‘ The Principles 
of Mechanics with Newton (1666--1679),’ by Mr. 
Philip E. B. Jourdain; and ‘ Purposiveness in 
Nature and Life,’ by Mr. Edmund Noble. 


North American Review, Arr, 1/ net. 
Heinemann 
The editor, Mr. George Harvey, writes an 
* Appeal to the President: To Save Mexico; to 
Save his Party; to Save Himself.’ The articles 
include ‘ Goldwin Smith: a Reminiscence,’ by 
Viscount Bryce; ‘Government Railroads in 
Alaska,’ by Mr. Carrington Weems ; and ‘ Twen- 
tieth-Century Christianity,’ by Rear-Admiral 
A. T. Mahan. 


Open Court, APRIL, 10c. Open Court Publ. Co. 

Mr.’Pau! Carus concludes his paper on ‘ The 
Portrayal of Christ,’ and also writes on ‘* The 
Romance of a Tibetan Queen.’ Other items are 
‘ The Scientists,’ by the late Henri Poincaré, and 
‘A New Co-operative Colony,’ by Mr. Hiram 
Vrooman. 


Pall Mall Magazine, May, 6d. net. lliffe 
This number celebrates the twenty-first 
birthday of the magazine. Mr. Albert Kinross in 
an article entitled ‘Coming of Age’ reviews its 
history, and recalls the eminent writers and 
artists who have contributed to it at various 
times. Special features are short stories by 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie, Mr. Morley Roberts, 
George Birmingham, and others; an article, 
‘What You Will, by Mr. Hilaire Belloc; and 
verses ‘ To a Child,’ by Mr. Walter de la Mare. 


Review of Reviews for Australasia, Marcn, 6d. 
Melbourne, Swanston St. 
The articles in this number include ‘ The 
Crown Prince of Germany,’ by Mr. A. G. Gardiner ; 
‘The Defence of Australia,’ and ‘ The Position of 
Indians within the Empire.’ Other ifems are 
‘ Leading Articles in the Reviews’ and ‘ History 
of the Month in Caricature.’ 


Sunday at Home, May, 6d. 4, Bouverie St., E.C. 

The contents include an article on Henry 
Holiday, by Mr. Harry Cooper; ‘A Fountain 
under the Sea,’ a story-sermon for children, by the 
Rev. Stuart Robertson; and under the heading 
‘My Most Encouraging Experience’ we have 
some anecdotes by such people as Sir John Kirk, 
Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, 
Bishop Welldon, and others. 


Theosophical Path, Apri, 1 / ‘ 
California, Point Loma 

Mr. H. Travers writes on ‘ Reincarnation,’ 
Mr. Perey Leonard on ‘ A Marvel of Motherhood : 
a Record of Observations on the Founding of a 
Colony of Honey-Ants,’ and Mr. Kenneth Morris 
on ‘The Drama in Wales.’ The photographic 
illustrations are a notable feature. 


Yale Review, Aprit, 7c. 
Yale Publishing Association 
The present number contains articles by 
Mr. Robert Herrick on ‘The American Novel,’ 
Mr. Basanta Koomar Roy on ‘ The Personality 
of Tagore,’ and Miss Helen McAfee on ‘ An Ana- 
tolian Journey,’ &c. There are verses by Mr. 
John Erskine and Mr. Walter Peirce 





GENERAL. 


Advance Date Book, Jury, 1914, ro JuNnE, 1916, 

1/6 Lecture Agency 

A diary for public speakers and others who 

are obliged to make engayements some time in 
advance. 


City of London Year-Book and Civic Directory for 
1914, 5/ net. Collingridge 
A handbook giving full information on the 
municipal, commercial, and social life of the City. 
It includes lists of membership of the City Guilds, 
the new Committees of the Corporation and the 
London County Council, and particulars of City 
schools. 


Coutts (Henry T.), Lisrary JOKES AND JOTTINGS, 
a Collection of Stories, partly Wise, but mostly 
Otherwise, 2/6 net. Grafton 

The author, who is President of the Library 

Assistants’ Association, has here collected humo- 

rous incidents and anecdotes, many of which 

have come under his notice during the course of 
his professional duties. 


India Office List for 1914, 10/6 Harrison 
Containing a biographical Record of Services, 
lists of names in the Honours Lists, names of the 
members of the new Legislative Councils and 
Governor-General’s Council, and much other 
information compiled from official records. 





In the Next World: AcTuAL NARRATIVES OF 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCES BY SOME WHO HAVE 
PassED ON, compiled and elucidated by A. P. 
Sinnett, 1/6 net. Theosophical Publ. Co. 

The writer says he has had favourable oppor- 
tunities of ‘‘ free speech with friends who have 
passed over into the astral life,’ and here gives 

**fragments of astral biography ’’ which he has 

received. 

James (A. F. Brodie), NirraATE FActs AND 
Figures, 1914, 2/6 net. Mathieson 

This booklet is in its eleventh year of issue. 

It contains much statistical information for 

shareholders and producers, lists of directors 

and the companies they direct, and tables. 

John Rylands Library, Manchester, A Brier His- 
TORICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE LIBRARY AND 
ITS CONTENTS, 6d. net. 

Manchester University Press 

This volume gives a sketch of the inception, 
foundation, and growth of the Library, and brief 
descriptions of its chief literary treasures and 
architecture. There are illustrations and _ fac- 
similes of manuscripts and early printed books. 

Maxims from the Writings of Mgr. Benson, by the 
Compiler of ‘ Thoughts from Augustine Birrell,’ 
&e., 1/3 net. Washbourne 

These maxims are arranged for the days of 
the year, and are preceded by a brief Foreword 
giving a biographical sketch of Mer. Benson and 

a list of his chief books. 

Owen (Douglas); OCEAN TRADE AND SHIPPING, 
‘Cambridge Naval and Military Series,” 10/6 
net. Cambridge University Press 

The author summarizes the process of ocean 
trade and methods of ocean traders in time of 
peace, discusses the situation arising on the 
sudden outbreak of war, and reviews the relations 
between neutral masters and belligerent naval 
officers at such a time. The book is intended for 
naval and military officers, and is illustrated by 
photographs and facsimiles. 


SCIENCE. 
Drysdale (A. L.), GREATER PROFITS FROM LAND : 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 10/ net. 


Fisher Unwin 

A practical treatise on land, including a full 

report of the Dalmeny experiments and tables of 

manurial treatment. It is illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 

Haeder (Herman), A HANDBOOK ON THE STEAM 
ENGINE, WITH EspectAt. REFERENCE TO SMALL 
AND MEDIUM-SIZED ENGINES, translated from 
the German, with Considerable Additions and 
Alterations, 7/6 net. Crosby Lockwood 

The fourth English editien, revised and 
enlarged. The chief addition is an Appendix of 
about sixty pages on Steam Turbines, containing 

Mr. Haeder’s formule and diagrams. 

Housden (C. E.), RippLe oF MARS, THE PLANET, 
3/6 net. Longmans 

The writer, by an independent method, has 
arrived at the same conclusion as Prof. Lowell 
with regard to the artificial nature of the canals 
and oases of the planet. 

Park (James), A T'ext-Book or GroLoGy, for 
Use in Mining Schools, Colleges, and Secondary 
Schools, 15/ net. Griffin 

This book, by the Professor of Mining in the 

University of Otago, is based on a course of 

lectures “ revised and expanded so as to cover 

the requirements in Geology as now defined for 

Engineering, Mining, and Agricultural Schools 

and Colleges.” It is illustrated with seventy 

plates and numerous other illustrations. 

Robson (Forster), Brirish TREES, AND How To 
NAME THEM AT A GLANCE, WITHOUT BOTANY, 
7d. net. Holden & Hardingham 

The writer has grouped trees according to 
the shape of their leaves, ‘‘ adding other noticeable 
points to aid identification.”” There are many 
illustrations in the text, and an Index. 

Smithsonian Institution, OPINIONS RENDERED BY 
THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON ZOO- 
LOGICAL NOMENCLATURE, Washington 

This pamphlet contains Opinions 57 to 65. 

Smithsonian Institution, ProcmEDINGS OF THE 

UNITED Statrks NATIONAL Museum, Vol. 45. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office 

The scientific papers in this volume include 

‘A Fossil Flower from the Eocene,’ by Mr. 

Edward W. Berry; ‘ Treeshrews: an Account 

of the Mammalian Family Tupaiide,’ by Mr. 

Marcus Ward Lyon, jun.; and a ‘ Description of 

a New Carcharioid Shark from the Sulu Archi- 

pelago,’ by Mr. Hl. M. Smith. 

Steiner (Rudolph), AN OUTLINE oF OccULT 
ScrENcE, 7/6 net. Theosophical Publ. Society 

An authorized translation from the fourth 
edition. 








Steiner (Rudolph), TuHreE Essays oN HAECKEL 

AND KARMA, 3/6 net. Theosophical Publ. Soc. 

An authorized translation from the German 

of the three essays ‘The Working of Karma,’ 

* Haeckel and his Opponents,’ and ‘ Haeckel, 
‘** Riddle of the Universe,’’ and Theosophy.’ 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Geikie (James), THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN IN 
EuRopE, 10/6 net. Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd 
The Monroe Lectures for 1913. The writer 
says that “ they make no pretension to be other 
than an outline sketch of a somewhat complicated 
subject, but they may serve to indicate the present 
position of geological opinion on the question of 
the antiquity of man.’’ The book has full-page 
plates, illustrations in the text, and maps. 


FINE ARTS. 


Great Pictures by Great Painters, SELECTED FROM 
THE PuBLic GALLERIES OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE CONTINENT, with descriptive notes by 
Arthur Fish, Part I., 7d. net. Cassell 

This part contains reproductions in colour 
of the ‘ Arrival of the Pardon of Saint Anne de 

Fouesnant at Concarneau,’ by M. Alfred Guillou ; 

‘Girl leaning on her Hand,’ by Greuze; ‘ 1814,’ 

by Meissonier; and ‘ At the Fireside,’ by Herr 

Bernardus Johannes Blommers, 

Kandinsky (Wassily), THe ArT OF SprrRiruatr, 
HARMONY, translated, with an Introduction, by 
Michael T. H. Sadler, 6/ net. Constable 

The book is divided into two sections— 

*‘ About General Atsthetic ’ and ‘ About Painting ’ 

—and is illustrated. 

Pageant of the Birth, Life, and Death of Richard 
Beauchamp, Ear! of Warwick, K.G., 1389-1439, 
edited ‘by Viscount Dillon and W. H. St. John 
Hope, 21/ net. Longmans 

This volume contains fifty-five plates, photo- 
engraved by Mr. Emery Walker from the outline 
drawings of the Warwick Pageant, a Cottonian 

MS. (Julius E IV.) in the British Museum. There 

are historical notes to each plate and an Introduc- 

tion. 

Richardson (A. E.), MONUMENTAL CLASSIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
DURING THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH 
CENTURIES, 84/ net. Batsford 

The object of the writer is ‘ to direct atten- 
tion to the monumental qualities and academic 
aspect of Neo-Classic architecture,” and to trace 
its development from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The volume is illustrated 

with a series of photographs, taken by Mr. E. 

Dockree, and measured drawings, and contains 

sixty full-page plates and over a hundred and 

thirty illustrations in the text. 

Stevenson (J. H.), HeraLory IN SCOTLAND, 2 vols., 
84/ net. Glasgow, Mac Lehose 

This work contains a recension of ‘ The 
Law and Practice of Heraldry in Scotland,’ pub- 
lished by the late George Seton in 1863. Some 
of the additional matter is based on notes made 
by Mr. Seton. The volumes are _ illustrated 
from woodblocks used in ‘ The Law and Practice,’ 
as well as with full-page coloured plates, photo- 
vravures, &c. The edition for sale is limited to 
540 copies. . 


MUSIC, 


Trotter (T. H. Yorke), THe MAKING oF MUSICIANS, 
the Rhythmic Method of teaching Music, 3/6 
net. Jenkins 

Dr. Yorke Trotter here explains his system 
of musical training. 





DRAMA. 


Neave (Adam), WoMAN AND SUPERWOMAN, a 
Comedy of 1963, in Three Acts, 1/6 net. 
Francis Griffiths 
A satirical piece depicting a future state of 
society in America when women have the upper 
hand and enforce eugenie principles in extremes, 
Ould (Hermon), BETWEEN SUNSET AND DAWN, 
a Play in Four Scenes, paper 1/ net, cloth 1/6 
net. Sidgwick & Jackson 
This play was produced by Mr. Norman 
McKinnel at the Vaudeville Theatre last October. 
See notice in Alhen., Nov. 1, 1913, p. 504. 
Sapte (W.), CurraIN RAISERS AND SKETCHES, 
Vols. ILL. and IV., 1/ net: each. Griffiths 
‘Vol. IIT. contains ‘ The Actor,’ ‘ Leasehold 
Marriage,’ ‘ Harmony,’ and ‘ Mortara; or, The 
Poisoned Chalice ’; and Vol. IV. ‘ Conway—Chauf- 
feur,’ ‘ After Many Years,’ ‘ An Afternoon Call,’ 
hnd ‘ The Lioness.’ 
Strindberg (August), PLays, Vol. IV., translated 
by Edith and Warner Oland, 3/6 net. Palmer 
“This volume contains ‘ Swanwhite,’ ‘ Advent,’ 
and ‘ The Storm,’ with a Foreword by the trans- 
lators. 
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FOREIGN. 
SOCIOLOGY. 


Clasen (P. A.), DeR SALUTIsSMUs, eine sozial- 
wissenschaftliche Monographie iiber General 
Booth und seine Heilsarmee. 

Jena, Diederichs 

A concise, but thorough and comprehensive 
account of the origin, history, and theory of 
the Salvation Army, considered from a socio- 

logical point of view —a work which is rather a 

handbook of facts than a discussion, yet expresses 

some definite conclusions on the writer’s part. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Abreu (J. Capistrano de), Ra-tTxa Hv-NI-KU-1, 
a Lingua dos Caxinauds do Rio Ibuacgu, Afflu- 
ente do Muru Prefeitura de Tarauaca), #20 

Rio de Janeiro, Leuzinger 
Grammar, texts, and vocabulary of the 
Caxinauas 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
Mécheroutiette, “ CoNSTITUTIONNEL OTTOMAN,” 
Avril. Paris, 115, Rue de la Pompe 
The articles include ‘ Le Comité Union et 
Progrés contre le Khalifat,’) ‘Les Réformes 
Arméniennes,’ and ‘ L’Usage du dernier Emprunt 
et ses Conséquences.’ 
Mercure de France, Avrit 16, Ifr. 25 net. 
Paris, Rue de Condé 
The articles in this issue include ‘ Frédéric 
Mistral, Poéte et Patriote Provengal,’ by M. 
Ernest Gaubert; and ‘ Scénes de la Vie Littéraire 
a Paris,’ by M. André Billy. 


Revue Critique des Idées et des Livres, Avni, lfr. 
Paris, 155, Boulevard Saint-Germain 
This number pays special ‘“‘hommage a 
Mistral ” in five articles entitled ‘ Mistral Civilisa- 
teur,’ by M. Gabriel Boissy; ‘ Mistral et le 
Félibrige,’ by M. Jean Mare Bernard ; ‘ Mistral 
et Europe,’ by M. Marcel Provence; ‘ Le Beau 
Linguiste,’ by M. Jean Longnon; and ‘ Les 
Derniéres Fétes célébrées par Mistral,’ by M. 
Charles Benoit. 
GENERAL. 
Sammlung Alfred Ritter von Pfeiffer, Wien : 
I. BIBLioTHEK; II. Kuprersticn, 2m. 
Leipsic, Boerner 
Two well-illustrated Catalogues which con- 
tain numerous items of importance to be sold 
from May 4th to 9th. 








ANOTHER DEBT OF JOHN 
SHAKESPEARE. 


SINCE my article on ‘Shakespeare and 
Asbies ’ appeared (Athen., March 14 and 21) 
I have had two communications about the 
Shakespeares. The later, from Mr. Young, 
seems to suggest another mysterious debt 
of some John Shakespeare. 

Henry Higford, gent., of Solihull, War- 
wickshire, in his own person appeared on 
the fourth day against John Shakysper, 
formerly of Stratford-upon-Avon in county 
Warwick, “‘ whyttawer,” and against John 
Musshen, formerly of Walton Dobell in 
said county, on the plea that each of them 
should pay him 30/. which they owed him ; 
and against John Wheler, formerly of 
Stratford-on-Avon in said county, yeoman, 
on the plea that he should pay him 80s. 
which he owed him, and unjustly detained. 
And if they did not come and pay, that 
the Sheriff should bring their bodies here on 
Easter Day in five weeks (Common Pleas 
Roll 1313, membrane 399, Easter, 15 Eliz., 
1573). 

Now this was a “ whyttawer nuper de 
Stratford.’”’ Could this mean a_leather- 
dresser for making gloves? Or could it 
mean a leather-dresser for making shoes ? 
Was it the John Shakespeare who went to 
live in Clifford Chambers, and was confused 
with our John by earlier writers ? And could 
he be a relative of the John Shakespeare who 
ran his race in Stratford as “ corvizer” 
from 1580 till 1592 ? 

All these questions might be asked, as 
well as the more important one: Is there 
any reason to believe that the language at 
that date could fit John, William Shake- 
speare’s father? I should be glad to know. 

CHARLOTTE C. STOPES. 





CHANGELINGS BY REQUEST. 


Mr. Leg, in his suggestive article with 
the above heading in your last issue, 
has undoubtedly glanced over the brim of 
one of the stagnant pools that the present 
stage of civilization is accountable for. 
The ‘cuteness of the city urchin reaches a 
degree of pointless sharpness which is 
appalling to those whose endeavour it is 
to make him or her serviceable to the com- 
munity. In the same way the knowledge 
possessed by the village child is often too 
much like a liquid in a bottle with so 
small an aperture that its flow is impeded, 
and for all practical purposes it might as 
well be empty. 


Mr. Lee suggests that exchange of environ- 
ment will make for the greater mental and 
physical health of both town and country 
children, and I agree. But probably only 
one who has actually tried a plan of the 
sort knows how great the difficulties are. 
If a start is to be made among our 
board-school children, I may suggest that, 
to avoid a failure which will discourage 
further attempts, it will be necessary 
to effect an exchange between a_ small 
class in town and village, and this class 
must be accompanied by its teachers — 
the latter being chosen specially for the 
breadth of their education. Without such 
assistance the change in school and home 
environment will merely mean for the 
temperamentally retiring the very acme of 
discomfort—a discomfort which will be 
uselessly inflicted on others by those whose 
temperament errs as much the opposite way. 


In conclusion, may I urge that such 
changes need not be confined to school- 
children ? Those employers who are suffi- 
ciently well circumstanced to reside many 
miles from their places of business might 
well agree to some amount of disarrange- 
ment, even to financial loss, such as neces- 
sarily accompanies an exchange hetween city 
and country employees, for they should be 
more than compensated by the knowledge 
that they will be enabling others “to live 
more abundantly.” F. 








HOLIDAY. 


MISANTHROPE ? Ah, say not so, 
Though I turn aside and go 
From the highway’s dust to hide 
One day where the gods abide. 


Better shall I live my life, 

All the days amid the strife, 

For this one day out of it, 
Where men are not and birds flit ; 


Better gauge what things are worth 
Running after on this earth ; 
Love my friends the more for these 
Hours, forget mine enemies. 


Here ’s no strain and here ’s no fret : 
Here blue bell and violet, 

Each itself and without hate 

Of the other’s hue or state. 


Here ‘s the wind among the trees, 
Symbol of Eternity’s 
Immemorial mystic sea 

Round Time’s islet where we be. 


FREDERICK NIVEN. 








HEROD’S TEMPLE. 


Villa Marinucci, Pozzuoli, Italy. 


The Atheneum of February 21st promises a 
welcome to the communication of any mis- 
understood or aggrieved author. Let me 
avail myself of this permission to refer to the 
notice of a volume by me, called ‘ Herod’s 
Temple,’ in the same issue. 

The reviewer begins his notice by referring 
to some opinion as to another of my books, 
published ten years ago, and entitled ‘The 
Tabernacle.’ The matter in dispute then 
was a purely technical] one as to the interpre- 
tation to be given to a single cuneiform 
character found on a Babylonian tablet dis- 
covered at Senkereh in 1850. Each side in 
the controversy agreed that the ideograph 
rive (ammatu) stood originally for “ cubit.”’ 
On one side its sense was limited to this 
meaning; while on my side it was con- 
tended that the ideograph had, in 
addition, a secondary and conventional 
sense in which it stood for “and,” e.g., 
“three cubits four sossi’’ became “ three 
‘and’ four sossi,” the word ‘‘ cubit”’ being 
understood. Having now two meanings, 
the character was afterwards used in other 
connexions, the sense of “ cubit” being 
dropped. 

I am not able to refer afresh to Dr. Sayce, 
who, I believe, is in the Sudan. But I think 
that I would carry him with me in this his- 
tory of the word. In the Preface to ‘ The 
Tabernacle’ volume he _ represents the 
original meaning of the word when parting 
company with the author. But on p. 139 
of the same book he allows that in later 
Assyrian cnet sometimes has the mean- 
ing of ‘“‘w,”’ or ‘‘and.” As no date is given 
to the Senkereh tablet, I accepted, and 
still accept, this opinion as governing the 
case. I used it as the equivalent of plus, 
and as the character occurs twenty-five 
times in .Rawlinson’s transcription of the 
tablet, it may be seen how much depends 
upon the meaning given to it. Both Rawlin- 
son’s transcription and my interpretation of 
it I have published—the former in a photo- 
graph of his plate. 

But this is not all. During the last ten 
years a mass of architectural evidence has 
been collected and published, in my three 
subsequent books on the Temples of the 
Jews, as to the existence, first in Babylon, 
and then in Palestine, of a cubit’ of three 
lengths, each with its own specific applica- 
tion. To ensure this falling under the eye of 
reviewers, an outline of the evidence was 
given in the Preface to ‘ Herod’s Temple,’ 
and an invitation thrown out to Biblical 
archeologists to examine it. 

This evidence your reviewer passes by, and 
contents himself with observing that the 
introduction of a second cubit into the 
specification of ‘ Herod’s Temple’ confuses 
the issue, and that in spite of the author’s 
“tone of certainty ’’ “serious doubt” still 
remains. That the Biblical cubit was of 
more than a single length should not be open 
to question. Ezekiel was a Jew who wrote 
in Babylonia. He used a cubit of two 
lengths, one of which was a palm-breadth 
longer than the other. With his words let me 
conclude. They ae taken from the A.V. : 
‘** A measuring reed of six cubits, by the cubit 
and an hand breadth ”’ (Ezek. xl. 5). “ The 
cubit is a cubit and an hand breadth” 
(Ezek. xliii. 13). Let these sentences dis- 
count my reviewer’s criticisms. 

W. Saw CALDECOTT. 


*,* We insert Mr. Caldecott’s letter, 
though we should have been glad if he had 
been able to condense it. 
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Literary Gossip. 


Dr. George Haven Putnam, whose 
autobiography we mentioned last week, 
has just arrived from New York on his 
annual visit to England. He completed 
his 70th year on April 2nd, and the occa- 
sion was marked by a dinner at the 
Century Club of New York, at which a 
large circle of publishing and other friends 
gathered to do him honour. 


FourTEEN little books, chiefly of Eliza- 
bethan interest, are being lent by Dr. 
E. M. Cox to the London Library for 
exhibition in the Reading-Room. Among 
them are the only perfect copy known 
of the 1596 edition of Asop’s * Fables’ 
in English ; one of the three perfect copies 
known of Gabriel Harvey's ‘ Pierce’s 
Supererogation, or a new Prayse of the 
old Asse’ (1593); and a copy of Cut- 
wode’s ‘ Caltha Poetarum, or the Bumble 
Bee,’ the poem which Archbishop Whit- 
gift ordered to be burnt. 


On Thursday next, at the Royal Insti- 
tution, Dean Inge will deliver the first of 
three lectures on ‘ The Last Chapter of 
Greek Philosophy : Plotinus as Philosopher, 
Religious Teacher, and Mystic.’ 


Next Tvespay, in the_ studio of 
Leighton House, Mr. Sivori Levey will 
give a reading of Browning's ‘ Saul,’ 
accompanied by original music on the 
piano. The proceeds are to be devoted to 
the establishment of a Browning Theatre 
in London, under the auspices of the 
Robert Browning Guild. Mr. Levey will 
also give renderings of some others of 
Browning’s poems. 


The Times, in its last week’s Literary 
Supplement, printed matter of some 
interest, hitherto unpublished, connected 
with Keats. There are three poems by 
him (hitherto unpublished), concerning 
the intrinsic value of which no one is 
likely to be under any delusion: two very 
interesting letters from Severn, written 
to Haslam on the journey to Italy—one 
on board the Maria Crowther, the other 
after the writer and Keats had landed at 
Naples ; and two letters embodying con- 
temporary ideas of Keats—one from 
Richard Woodhouse to Mary (Frogley ?) ; 
the other from John Taylor to his partner 
Hessey, giving the details of a lively con- 
versation with Blackwood the publisher 
on the treatment meted out to Keats in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. All the letters 
are well worth having, and that of 
Severn, written amid all the actual dis- 
comfort and danger of storm and sea- 
sickness adds some good touches of 
actuality to what we have been told of 
Keats in that trying scene. Sir Sidney 
Colvin has provided the setting for this 
new matter, which is derived from an 
album and a collection of papers relating 
to Keats in the possession of Lord Crewe. 

@ 


Tue Catalogue of the Fawsley Park Sale, 
which is to be held next month, describes 
a number of curious items. Among 
them we notice a book of ‘ Historical 
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MSS., being an Abstract of Observations 
in the Parliament holden at Westminster, 
October 27—December 19, 1601,’ collected 
by Heyward Towneshend ; and two books 
of MSS. by Sir Richard Knightley, 
member of Parliament from 1623 to 1640, 
giving accounts of proceedings in Parlia- 
ment during that time. There are three 
Nelson letters: one dated from the “* Vic- 
tory at Sea, March 10th, 1805,” recom- 
mending Capt. Layman to the protection 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty ; 
another—also dated from the Victory— 
written in April, 1804, to the Duke of 
Clarence ; while the third, to the same 
correspondent, is of 1795, from §. Fio- 
renzo, asking for reinforcements. 


Mr. H. G. Wetts’s new volume of 
fiction, ‘The World Set Free,’ will be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan on May 
8th. The book purports to give an ima- 
ginary history of the world for the next 
seventy or eighty years, presenting a great 
conflict between the ancient traditions of 
law and property and nationality, and the 
gigantic and revolutionary possibilities of 
science. 

Mr. Murray announces that the next 
volume of the ‘“‘ Wisdom of the East” 
Series will be from the pen of Mr. Yone 
Noguchi, and will be on ‘ The Spirit of 
Japanese Poetry.’ It will contain many 
renderings from Japanese poets, both 
ancient and modern, and a chapter on the 
N6. These ‘ dances,” or dramas, have 
been both enthusiastically belauded and 
somewhat contemptuously depreciated by 
Western critics, and Mr. Noguchi’s ex- 
position of them may well be expected 
with interest. 

A VOLUME dealing with ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Country,’ from the pen of Archdeacon 
Hutton, is about to be added to Messrs. 
Macmillan’s ‘ Highways and Byways 
Series.” Mr. Edmund H. New has supplied 
a large number of illustrations. 








Mr. Evkin Matuews is about to pub- 
lish ‘ Florentine Vignettes, being some 
metrical letters of the late Vernon Arnold 
Slade, edited by Wilfrid Thorley. The 
editor is the author of the letters, which 
are supposed to be from an art student 
newly arrived amid the wonders of the 
Tuscan capital. 


Mr. W. Warvde Fow er is about to 
issue, through Messrs. Macmillan, a new 
study of Roman religion and life, which 
is entitled ‘ Roman Ideas of Deity in the 
Last Century before the Christian Era,’ 
and consists of six lectures delivered in 
Oxford for the Common University Fund. 


Messrs. LoNGMANS are publishing next 
month a life of Walter Bagehot by his 
sister - in-law, Mrs. Russell Barrington. 
The career of that brilliant writer ended 
thirty-seven years ago, a space of time 
during which most of those who were 
closely associated with him have died. It 
appears that the letters he addressed 
to correspondents have been mainly 
destroyed, and he himself preserved only 
those he received from one or two of 
his most intimate friends. There is thus 
some unusual difficulty in retrieving 
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material for a life of him, and we are glad 
that the work has not been longer delayed. 


Messrs. Georce Purp have in the 
press for early publication a new work by 
Sir Alexander Hosie, formerly Commercial 
Attaché to the British Legation in China, 
and British Delegate to the Shangai 
International Opium Commission. It is 
entitled ‘On the Trail of the Opium 
Poppy,’ and will be issued in two volumes, 
with illustrations and a map. 


Mr. SAMUEL RUTHERFORD CROCKETT, 
the novelist, has died suddenly at Avignon, 
whither he had gone for the sake of his 
health. He was born at Little Duchrae, 
Kirkcudbrightshire ; studied for four years 
at Edinburgh University; and, as a youth 
under 20, came to London to try his hand 
at journalism. In this he was unsuccess- 
ful, and, after an interval occupied by a 
travelling tutorship, returned to Scotland, 
where he settled down for some time as 
minister of the Free Church at Penicuik, 
and took to writing stories. 

His material came, to begin with, 
from a country and from people that he 
knew well—that belonged to him as he 
to them; hence his early books have a 
welcome originality and freshness, and 
it is not surprising that they gained for 
him a large and eager circle of readers. 
Thus encouraged, he plied his pen with a 
diligence which, though it enabled him 
to produce as many as 50 volumes in 
21 years, must be regretted by his 
more discerning admirers, since it put 
upon his powers a strain to which 
they were certainly not equal. He was 
compelled to go further afield for material, 
and in dealing with historical events, 
and with scenes not radically familiar 
to him, inevitably lost the truthfulness and 
directness which had been his chief dis- 
tinction, though he retained his verbal 
dexterity and the knack of vivacity, and 
was careful to keep them in play. In 
virtue of these he remained to the end a 
workmanlike and clever writer, and no 
doubt he has to his credit a greater 
number of hours of pleasure conferred 
on his fellow-creatures than many novelists 
of his generation. 

Smr Epwin Durninc-LAwReENcE died 
on Tuesday last in his 78th year, after a 
brief illness. Created a baronet in 1898, 
he was member of Parliament for Truro 
from 1895 to 1906. His chief interest in 
life, however, especially in his later years, 
was the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, 
in which he espoused the Baconian side 
with a vehemence which recalled methods 
of controversy more usual among our 
forefathers than at the present day. 
He brought out in 1910 a book called 
‘ Bacon is Shakespeare,’ and two years later 
an abridgment of this called ‘ The Shake- 
speare Myth,’ which did, indeed, contain 
some mythical matter. Finally his belief 
became an obsession, and, unable to see 
the conflicting evidence, he forced his 
yiews on all who would listen. 

Our next issue will contain an article 
on Book-Trade Reform from the Book- 
seller’s Point of View, to be followed by 
one on the Publisher’s Point of View. 
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SCIENCE 
—@— 
BIOLOGY IN RELATION TO 
EDUCATION. 


A Course of Three Lectures given by Miss 
Hoskyns-Abrahall at Crosby Hall, on 
March 13th, 17th, and 20th, 1914. 


[These lectures were illustrated by nearly two 
hundred slides, and the omission of these has 
necessitated some curtailment of the matter 
which depended on them, and also some re- 
arrangement. | 

LectTuRE I. 
PERSONA: THE MASK. 
The Mask a Universal Idea. 
Tue first aspect of the mask—and one 
which it would be well to have in mind 
throughout the lecture—is its frequent 
use in ancient times, and in our own day 
among savage peoples, in performances of 
religious significance. Such performances, 
as every one knows, are essentially dra- 
matic. They develope in process of time, 
on the one hand, into drama, as we under- 
stand it among ourselves ; on the other, 
into different rituals, the mask for various 
reasons being often abandoned. It is 
important to realize that the mask served 
both to reveal and to conceal the character 
of the being playing behind it, also 
that much of what is effected on the 
modern stage by means of curtains and 
scene-shifting was originally effected by 

a mere change of mask and attire. 
Even the cursory inspection of a number 

of masks belonging to different centuries 

and different peoples will show how 
striking is the resemblance between them. 

Compare, for example, those used by the 

Egyptians and Greeks, and those un- 

earthed in Sardinia, with the masks of 

the South Sea Islanders, or those from 

Nigeria, of which Mr. Amaury Talbot gives 

photographs in his recent book ‘In the 

Shadow of the Bush.’ 

It is not necessary to labour the point : 
the use of the mask, and to a great extent 
the form of the mask, are virtually uni- 
versal throughout mankind. But when 
we have affirmed that much, we have 
stated good reason for suspecting that, 
fundamentally, the use of the mask is bio- 
logical—has a biological origin and a 
biological import. 

The very fact that the lines ‘‘ All the 
world ’s a stage’ have become so hack- 
neyed witnesses to some general recogni- 
tion that they are apt, that they represent 
truth. But Shakespeare’s intuition was 
more profound and exact, and what he 
says carries with it a more strict reality 
of meaning than most of those who quote 
the lines as metaphor or rhetoric have 
any idea of Not only by its appearance 
but mainly by its actions can we tell the 
character of aliving being. Quite literally, 
when he has entered upon this world’s 
stage, “one man in his time plays many 
parts.” 

Diversity behind Unity. 

We will consider first that aspect of 
the subject which comes out in the study 
of what is known as “ multiple person- 
ality”’—a study which is exciting just 








now a good deal of interest. It is con- 
cerned with those human beings who, not 
successively at different and separate 
epochs of their lives, but in alternations 
at short intervals within one period, 
display markedly diverse—even, as we 
should think, incompatible — characters. 
With us the study is almost exclusively 
pathological. Among the ancients—and 
I mean by these the peoples unknown to 
history whose science and traditions come 
within our horizon most clearly through 
the Orientals and Egyptians—multiple 
personality was recognized as a normal 
condition of human existence ; and I may 
mention in passing the significant fact 
that the Egyptians imputed at least ten 
persons to every human being. From 
the point of view of modern biological 
science the problems of human personality 
will, I believe, only be elucidated when 
we get the co-operation of workers in 
many fields of biology: bio-chemists, bio- 
physicists, anthropologists, mathemati- 
cians, linguists, poets, artists, and especially 
educationalists, alienists, and parents. 

Meanwhile it is instructive to con- 
sider what has been arrived at through 
observation of disease, and I may remark 
in passing that, from the point of view 
of personality, I believe, ‘‘ disease’’ has 
meanings widely different from our current 
associations with it. 


Diversity as Shown Pathologically. 


The chief authorities in the study of 
multiple personality from the pathological 
side are the French. We will take first the 
conclusions of M. Ribot. M. Ribot assents 
to the now familiar conception of the sub- 
conscious, and takes consciousness to be 
a state superadded to this, ‘‘ which in no 
way modifies physiological processes, but 
which acts like a shadow opposite a body.” 
He affirms that unconscious phenomena 
are purely physiological phenomena. M. 
Richet in his work on Hypnotism has 
shown that conscious personality may be 
put to sleep; more than that, it may be 
transformed. Every remembrance of the 
original personality may be effaced from 
the memory and a fictitious personality 
substituted. 

This, I may mention at once, is a most 
important consideration in education. 
Substitution of personality—a fictitious 
personality for that which is native and 
fundamental—is one of the chief things 
being effected more or less completely, 
more or less permanently, by our modern 
education. The child at school is one 
person, the child at home is another; 
school-life over, there comes the great 
question which is to dominate—the fic- 
titious, imposed personality or the native 
‘‘*home”’ personality, which has been, 
during education, repressed and left un- 
trained. 

That personality which is conscious 
takes for granted that certain activities 
are peculiar to itself alone—that it is in 
control of the whole being. But in per- 
manent semi-somnambulism, which occurs 
in many so-called ‘normal’ persons, 
there is an unconscious ego which watches, 
contemplates, gives attention, reflects, 





forms inferences, and, lastly, performs 
acts, all unknown to the conscious ego. 
M. Richet is of opinion 

“that thought can be transmitted from one 
brain to another without the intervention 
of signs appreciable to our senses.” 

Of this I shall have more to say in the 
second lecture. A line of investigation 
which should illustrate that position 
from another point of view is the one 
followed by another Frenchman, Egger, 
who is examining internal audition— 
that is, hearing, not from the surrounding 
world, but from an inner personality. 
Research at, so to speak, the opposite 
pole is being done by Espinas, also a 
Frenchman, who is_ studying animal 
communities—i.e., multiple personalities 
in a more extensive form. 

We may now briefly review some of the 
data concerning multiple personality which 
have been established by pathological 
work. The first are manifested through 
the phenomena of anesthesia, which 
forms a barrier between two conscious- 
nesses when a portion of the body or 
of the skin becomes insensible to pain. 
This insensibility may occur in small, 
scattered patches. For example, a small 
area in the palm of the hand may be 
insensible to pain. Pins may be pushed 
in—nothing is felt; the skin may be 
pinched or burnt—nothing is felt. But 
if the operator advances to the edge of 
the patch or passes it, the puncture or 
the burn will cause acute pain. Or the 
anesthesia may affect a whole limb or 
one-half of the body: on one side of a 
vertical plane the head, trunk, arm, and 
leg may be insensible, on the other pre- 
serving normal sensibility. Im cases where 
for all practical purposes the whole body 
is insensible it usually happens that one 
side retains some very slight capacity for 
sensation, as distinct from the other. 

Suppose, now, a subject having the 
right arm quite insensible, incapable of 
feeling any pain; a penholder is placed 
in the insensible hand. It is taken for 
granted that, when in health, the person 
had been accustomed to writing. The eyes 
are blindfolded, or a screen of some kind 
is placed between the eyes and the 
hand, or the attention of the subject 
engaged so completely towards the 
other side that she does not see— 
ex hypothesi, she cannot feel—what the 
right hand is doing. What happens ? 
After a little time the hand holding the 
pen arranges itself for writing. You may 
burn or puncture it, and it will feel no- 
thing ; but, on the pen being put within 
its hold, it sets itself to write. 

What causes this? It cannot be direct 
nerve-stimulation. The writing is auto- 
matic. It is common knowledge that 
many normal individuals, as well as many 
so-called hysterical individuals, can prac- 
tise automatic writing. Whatever be the 
guiding impulse in this, it is clear that 
it operates internally by that within the 
organism which, consciously or sub- 
consciously, receives ideas. 

But the converse also holds good. If 
we cause certain movements in the in- 
sensible part, we set up the corresponding 
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thoughts in the conscious personality. 
Thus, to quote one or two experiments, 
the finger of a lady whose hand was in- 
sensible was moved twice up and down, 
a screen being interposed between her 
eyes and the action. She was asked: 
‘“What do you happen to be thinking 
about ?”’ and replied: “I was thinking 
about two.” Unconscious of what had 
been done to her hand, she was under the 
impression that the thought was entirely 
her own. Similarly coins were placed in 
the palm of an insensible hand unperceived 
by the subject, who, on being asked what 
she was thinking about, answered: ‘I 
was thinking of two or three pence.” 
Again, upon ten punctures being made in 
a hand which was insensible to pain, the 
owner declared that the idea of the number 
ten occupied her mind. 

There are two points here to be observed: 
first, the ‘‘ doubleness ’’ of the conscious- 
ness, the existence of a second “ego” 
which is able to count, to recognize objects, 
and to perform complicated intellectual 
acts; and, secondly, the fact that the 
separateness of the two consciousnesses 
does not preclude intercommunication ; 
in some way they interact with one 
another. An idea in the first conscious- 
ness will initiate movement through the 
second consciousness, and a movement 
set up by the second consciousness will 
awaken an idea in the first. 

Yet there may be curious limitations 
and anomalies in this interaction between 
the two. Thus M. Binet once trained 
the affected hand of a person suffering 
from anesthesia to write the word 
‘* Paris.” This word would be repeated 
several times. Then the conscious person 
was requested to write the word ‘“ Lon- 
don.” To the surprise of the subject 
the pen would not; it went on writing 
‘* Paris.” 

One may, perhaps, pause and reflect 
what bearing this has on those impulses 
towards crime of different kinds which 
we occasionally hear of as working them- 
selves out to the horror of the conscious 
or first personality, who cannot control 
them, and is hardly to be held responsible 
for them. Yet we must not be too hasty 
in drawing our conclusions here, for some 
further light is thrown upon the question 
by yet another experiment. If you guide 
the hand, insensible in anesthesia, of a 
person used to writing, to write a well- 
known name, and omit a letter and spell 
the name wrongly, you can get the hand 
to repeat the writing alone; but after a 
time it will come to hesitate at the wrong 
part, and finally omit the wrong letter 
and insert the right one. Plainly the 
‘second consciousness’ exercises some 
measure of real control, contains some 
element of what may be called “ guiding 
thought.” 

Yet more interesting and significant, 
perhaps, is the “‘ doubleness ”’ of our sight. 
There are distinct kinds of visual centres 
in the cerebral cortex : centres which are 
monocular, which act when one eye alone 
is open; and others binocular, which 
act with both eyes. The right eye, we 
~will say, does not perceive a certain colour 








—violet. Open both eyes, and the colour 
is easily distinguished, and that though 
the violet patch is not within the field of 
sight of the left eye. By merely adding 
the visual organ of the left eye to the right 
eye, you have enabled the right eye to 
see a colour it could not see before : 
by superposition, as it were, a further 
vision is attained. It is clear that the 
conditions of binocular vision are distinct 
from the conditions of monocular vision, 
and it follows that at least two separate 
consciousnesses act in normal vision, one 
member of which is stronger visually and 
of greater acuteness than the first. 

Another set of experiments with regard 
to vision is also instructive. Letters 
were “printed” on a blackboard, and 
the subject asked to copy them down. 
He declared he could not do so because 
he could not see the letters. Meanwhile 
his hand had been put upon paper and 
a pencil supplied, and he had written the 
whole thing down correctly. The ‘ ego ”’ 
which looked at the blackboard and could 
not see the letters was separate from that 
which not only guided the hand in writing, 
but also perceived the letters and copied 
them. The subject was asked, since he 
could not see letters, at any rate to copy 
what he could see. He said he saw a zigzag, 
and then, applying the volition of that ego 
to the hand—which, left to itself, had 
copied the letters correctly—he made a 
zigzag. 

All the evidence we have about it goes 
to show that the second personality— 
subconscious below consciousness — is 
sleepless. It may increase its activities, 
it may come to assume the initiative in 
conduct and manage the whole body 
instead of the first or conscious personality, 
so that the first is deposed and practically 
dies. Then, of course, we have the 
inception of a new state, the rule of a new 
king. This is, in truth, the basis of all 





history : the deposition of one personality | 


by another which succeeds it. At critical 
periods of life the character changes. A 
part of memory may disappear. For 
weeks or months of life a ‘* second ”’ 
state, with memories of its own, may arise 
and obliterate the character and memories 
belonging to the first state. Then that 
may stop, may be submerged, as the 
first state and its memories return. 
‘** second ” state in its turn is obliterated 
from remembrance: the two * persons,”’ 


with their appropriate memories and 
characteristics, alternate with one an- 
other; they are not co-existent, but 
successive. 


One clear conclusion may be drawn from 
this body of facts which are absolutely 
scientific and well proved: it is that 





| about her; she 


mention that such a practical French 
psychologist as Binet, from whose works 1 
have been quoting, will not hear of that 
explanation. ‘‘ Suggestion” in his view 
‘‘ismerely a makeshift, resorted to in order 
to dispense people from the trouble of 
carrying out more serious and delicate 
investigations.” 

It is important to remember that we 
all of us possess this second consciousness 
—this double consciousness. No one is 
without it. In some of us—more com- 
monly in women—the second member is 
strong; in others it is very weak. Its 
action may be observed to a certain 
extent in quite ordinary occupations. 
Take for example a German girl going 
to school, and knitting as she goes. 
She knits swiftly and accurately; she 
talks to her companions; she looks 
takes the right road ; 
she walks along balancing her body. In 
proportion as she is a well-trained, well- 
braced girl she is unconscious of most of 
these activities: of the knitting among 
them. Her conversation with her com- 
panion probably engages the greater part 
of her first consciousness. Nor can we 
suppose that below the first consciousness 
the different ‘‘ persons’’ which manage 
those different simultaneous activities 
are, what we should call, conscious of one 
another. 

The new scheme of dancing and exer- 
cises which has been called ‘“* Eurhythmics ”’ 
is fundamentally an attempt to associate 
the first consciousness—at any rate, 
partially—with a number of actions which, 
normally, are performed subconsciously, 
and thereby to strain them, so to speak, 
apart. In ordinary dancing there is in 
reality a separate dance of head, trunk, 
legs, arms; but a girl who was dancing, 
if perfect in her dance, could hardly tell 
you at a given moment what her legs 
were doing. The separate persons co- 
operating are subordinate to the first 
or conscious personality, but, though not 
obviously so, they are separate none the 
less. ' 

Multiple personality may, 





however, 


| manifest itself in a more complicated way 


The | 


than those we have hitherto been con- 
sidering. There is a well-known case of 
this, which is a sort of standard example, 
and which, though much has already been 


| said about it, it will be useful to notice 


where consciousness is absent there is not | 


of necessity unconsciousness. When a 
person appears to be unconscious we have 
no reason whatever to assert that he or 
she is not and cannot be conscious still 
in another than the, to us, usual way ; 
in fact, probably with a greatly extended 
consciousness. 

Many people argue that the phenomena 
we have been considering may be, or are, 
the product of ‘suggestion.’ I may 





afresh. It is that of Miss Beauchamp 
—the name, I may remark, is a pseu- 
donym—which has been fully described 
by Dr. Morton Prince. 


In this lady the multiple personality, 
normal throughout humanity, had what we 
may call its factors so widely strained 
apart, that it became disintegrated per- 
sonality, the personality being broken up 
into six distinct persons. Now one, now 
the: other of these took the reins; the 
ruling person would be changed from hour 
to hour, and with each change came a 
‘transformation alike of character and of 
memories. Three of these ‘‘ persons” were 
most distinctly marked, each having its 
definite and recognizable views, trains of 
thought, beliefs, ideals, tastes, habits, 
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acquisitions, experiences, and tempera- 
ment. Each varied from the other two 
and from the original Miss Beauchamp. 

“Two,” the writer of the account tells us, 
“have no knowledge of each other, or of the 
third, except such information as may be 
obtained by inference, or second hand. In 
the memory of each of these two there are 
blanks corresponding with the time when 
the others are in the flesh. Of a sudden one or 
the other wakes up to find herself she knows 
not where, and ignorant of what she has said 
or done a moment before. Only one of the 
three has knowledge of the lives of th? 
others.” 

The personalities come and go in 
kaleidoscopic succession—many changes 
in twenty-four hours. 

“So it happens that Miss Beauchamp, if 
the name be used to designate several distinct 
people, at one time says and does, and plans, 
and arranges something to which a short 
time before she most strongly objected, 
indulges tastes which a moment before 
would have been abhorrent to her ideals, 
and undoes or destroys what she had just 
laboriously planned and arranged.” 

A case of this kind should be called, in 
Dr. Morton Prince's opinion, one not of 
‘“‘ multiple,” but of ‘ disintegrated per- 
sonality, for each secondary personality 
is a part only of a normal whole self.” 
No one of them embraces the whole 
psychical life of the individual. 

Consciousness being broken up, 

“the conscious states that still persist, 
synthetized among themselves, form a new 
personality capable of independent activity. 
This second personality may alternate with 
the original undisintegrated personality 
from time to time.” There may be a 
second simultaneously acting consciousness, 
or subconsciousness. 

By the disintegration, then, of the 
original normal whole individual second- 
ary personalities may be formed. It may 
happen that such a secondary personality 
never obtains complete independent exist- 
ence, but only comes out of its shell, 
_ definitely reveals itself, when the subject 

s into a “trance.” The external life 
of such a subordinate consciousness, tem- 
porarily and incompletely independent, is 
extremely restricted, and artificially in- 
duced types of disintegration rarely, if 
ever, are sufficiently distinct to be iden- 
tified as separate personalities. It is, 
therefore, the more worth while to dwell 
a little on the clearly identified person- 
alities in Miss Beauchamp. 

According to Dr. Prince’s analysis the 
three principal personalities might serve 
as allegorical representatives of the 
three great tendencies of man: they were 
the “ saint,” the “ woman,” the * devil.” 

The “ saint ’’—Miss Beauchamp in her 

proper person, or BI— 
** personified those traits which expounders 
of various religions, whether Christian, 
Buddhist, Shinto, or Confucian, have held 
up as the ideals of what human nature 
ought to be. 

To her mind _ selfishness, impatience, 
rudeness, uncharitableness, a failure to tell 
the truth or a suppression of half the truth, 
were literally sins to be cast out by fasting, 
vigils and prayer.” 

The “ woman *"—B4—personified 





“the frailties of temper, self-concentration, 
ambitior, and self-interest, which ordinarily 
are the dominating factors of the average 
human being. Her idea in life was to 
accomplish her own ends, regardless of the 
consequences to others, and of the means 
employed.” 

B3 was “* Sally,” the devil. She was 
not so much an immoral devil as a mis- 
chievous imp, “one of that kind which, we 
might imagine, would take pleasure in 
thwarting the aspirations of humanity. 
To her pranks were largely due the moral 
suffering which Bl endured, the social 
difficulties which befell B4, and the trials 
and tribulations which were the lot of 
both.” 

BL had the poorest health ; B3, “ Sally,” 
was a stranger to ache or pain; B4, the 
** idiot,” so named by “Sally,” was more 
robust than Bl, and capable of mental 
and physical exertion beyond Bl, but 
she was not equal to “ Sally.”’ 

With these facts in our minds, we may 
turn now and ask, What of the body 
which is the vehicle—the mask—for this 
multiple consciousness or multiple per- 
sonality ? Is there in it anything which 
corresponds with, anything which in any 
way explains or illuminates, that multi- 
plicity ? What, again, has biology, the 
science of living matter in general, to 
say on the subject ? 


Multiple Personality as a Biological 
Phenomenon. 


(A) Simultaneous. 


I hope to show you that, biologically, 
multiple personality can be readily ex- 
plained. At the same time I would 
remind you that the explanation it fur- 
nishes, though a helpful one—and though 
radically necessary if we are to go on and 
try to understand further—is yet, so to 
speak, an external one only. The ex- 
planation from within is at present be- 
yond us. : 

We will begin by considering living 
matter in what, from our point of view, is 
its very beginning. Prof. Lehmann af- 
firms that there is no line to be drawn 
between living and non-living matter. 
I cannot here discuss his views as to that 
point, but he has at any rate shown con- 
clusively that all living things are crystals 
in a colloid form, the difference between 
the perfect crystal and the colloid being 
that the former is symmetrical, while the 
latter is not so. All living things are 
colloid. 

Another German worker, Prof. 
Schroeder, has ascertained the fact that 
in crystals, at different periods of their 
existence, there are three different kinds 
of movement: vertical, longitudinal, and 
serpentine. This may recall to us the 
characteristic scheme of muscular move- 
ment, which is threefold — transverse, 
longitudinal, and circular. Again, it has 
been ascertained that crystals are com- 
posed of molecules, and that the electro- 
magnetic waves of the X-rays are 
reflected from the invisible parallel planes 
of atoms in the interior of a crystal. 

Among the Mycetozoa, or what may be 
termed the ‘ slime-animals,”’ there is a 
form known as Badhamia utricularis. Its 





appearance is that of a sort of slime 
(plasmodium), with no definite shape, 
which crawls on the surface of dead wood 
or dead leaves, and may cover an area of 
40-50 square inches. 

It is endowed with rhythmic movement, 
centripetal and centrifugal ; can advance 
and retreat; concentrate itself on its 
food and digest it; having eaten, 
it rests, then expands, travels abroad, 
secretes and excretes. Thus there are 
definite resting, active, feeding states. 
The resting state may be prolonged for 
three or four years in times of drought, 
when the whole creature retires into a 
case or sclerotium and hibernates. Repro- 
duction takes place by a certain portion of 
the “slime” encysting to form spores 
with cellulose cases ; the nuclei of the plas- 
modium in their so-called “* spindle stage.” 
in the process of karyokinesis for new 
growth, are crystal-like in outline. The 
Plasmodium has no definite organization 
or separation into parts, but consists of a 
fusion of ameebe. For the moment, how- 
ever, what I chiefly want to emphasize 
is the significance of this form as serving 
to illustrate the present view of science 
that between crystals and living matter 
no hard-and-fast line can be drawn. 

Our ideas about the importance of 
structure are becoming somewhat modi- 
fied. It was not long ago believed that 
there could be no movement—i.e., volun- 
tary movement—without some form of 
nervous system. No nervous system has 
been found in Badhamia. I believe 
myself that response comes before the 
nervous system—even, in a _ degree, 
what we recognize as voluntary response ; 
that it is, m action, independent of 
protoplasm — merely acting through pro- 
toplasm as it were. 

What are we to say of Personality ? 
Is the ameeba, the essential primordial 
cell—the unit of the Badhamia plasmo- 
dium—the physiological unit of metazoic 
life? Prof. Haeckel has expressed the 
opinion that where such. cells as amoebe 
are built up into tissues— into bodies— 
they have each a separate psychical entity, 
a separate thinking part,a soul. Perhaps 
also, from this point of view, the exquisite 
beauty of the shapes of the cases which 
innumerable unicellular organisms form 
for themselves has not been sufficiently 
considered. These marvellously perfect 
structures are somehow the work of the 
specks of protoplasm which inhabit them 
—that is, they express or bear witness to 
definite, real powers within that proto- 
plasm ; they represent a satisfaction, an 
attainment. 

Let us consider for a moment one or 
two of the simpler instances of organisms 
made up of “ persons’’ which, taken 
separately, resemble amaba. One of 
the most beautiful is Volvox, 1-50th in. 
in diameter, a perfectly spherical sac, 
the centre of which is occupied by a 
glass-like substance (hyaline protoplasm), 
while around it, enclosing the whole 
ball, is a network formed of cells and 
filaments. Each member of the net- 
work projects into the water, through 
the thin enclosing pellicle, two little 
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filaments, whose motion enables the ball 
as a whole to whirl through the water ; 
and each of these cells carries also a red 
spot which, so far as can be made out, 
responds to light—that is, is virtually 
an eye, so that it may be said the creature 
has eyes all round it. It progresses with 
a peculiar revolving movement—with 
no jar, or shake, or shock. Frequently 
the sphere contains several “ daugh- 
ter” spheres, derived from the net and 
these again ‘ granddaughter’’ spheres, 
all embedded in the common jelly. At 
the moment when a “daughter sphere ”’ 
is ready it floats out from the net : its 
inner portion expands, the filaments 
extend themselves, the eyes appear: 
another ‘‘ person of persons”’ has arisen. 
In the sexual generation there are in one 
and the same sphere male and female 
persons. The females are simply longer 
than the members of the net, but as many 
as 128 males may proceed from one 
mother-cell. By the union of the male 
and female ‘ persons” and _ successive 
division into 2, 4, 8, 16, and so on, a young 
Volvox arises. 

From the present point of view the 

ordinary classifications of biology are 
not relevant, so that I may speak here— 
as resembling Volvox for our purpose— 
of an insect of which the great French 
naturalist Fabre writes with extraordi- 
nary enthusiasm. It is a little yellow 
creature, parasitic on the terebinth tree, 
which possesses neither father nor eggs. 
All the individuals are mothers, and pro- 
duce their living young in shape like their 
own. To this end of reproduction, Fabre 
says, 
“* almost the whole of the maternal substance 
is disintegrated and renewed, and con- 
globated to form the ovarium....a whole 
world in formation, a nebulosity as of white 
of egg, in which fresh centres of life are form- 
ing as the suns are condensed in the nebulze 
of the heavens.” 


Take as another example a group of 
animals —familiar, but for our present 
inquiry very instructive, the Hydrozoa, 
a form of which, Hydractinia echinata, is 
found making a fleecy white network on 
whelk shells. Up from the surface of the 
net spring hollow stems, or ‘ persons,” 
having each a mouth and an alimentary 
canal, all of which communicate with 
one another and the network, and thus 
procure and transmit food for the colony. 
All these ‘ nutritive-persons’ form the 
asexual generation. From rudimentary 
“‘persons”’ arise eggs. Here then are at 
least two kinds of ‘‘ persons ’’—-‘‘ sexual ”’ 
and “asexual.” 

Take yet another group, the Siphono- 
phora, representing freely swimming 
Hydrozoa, stocks in which the ‘ persons ” 
have become more highly differentiated, 
and are modified for special functions. 
In Physophora there are (1) a float, by 
which the whole colony is buoyed in the 
water ; (2) swimming bells, or “‘ persons ”’ ; 
(3) leaflike ‘‘persons’’; (4) feeding 
*‘ persons,” armed with a battery of 
thread cells; and then buds which are 
not only “ persons,” but, bearing the 
potentiality of becoming ‘ persons”’ of 





‘* persons,” are able to float off and start 
a new organism which repeats that of the 
parent. 

In another allied form we have again 
the float ‘‘ person,” the alimentary and 
stinging ‘‘ persons,’ as also pumping 
‘* persons.” The use of the word “ per- 
son”’ for the particular organisms we 
are now considering is usual among 
biologists in referring to these members 
of colonies. 

To those who may like to reflect on 
instances of combinations of ‘* persons ”’ 
kindred to these, I may suggest the 
segmenting asexual ‘‘ Person” the parent 
form of ‘ jelly-fish,”’ with its series of 
similar ‘‘ persons’ appearing together, like 
an interval in music ; or others, such as the 
‘“ sea-urchins,’ with successive ‘ per- 
sons’ as the notes in a melody. Mean- 
while we may pass on to multiple per- 
sonalities at a somewhat higher level, 
so to speak, which also evolve from one 
another according to different principles. 

There are in the first place combinations 
of ‘* persons ’’—themselves multiple—in 
an elongated series, of which any member 
may be nipped off and presently reproduce 
the whole series. A good instance of this 
is the tapeworm, which may grow to a 
length of 6 ft., the whole organization of 
which consists of a series of like members 
set end to end, each of the same length, 
and provided with all that is necessary for 
reproduction, and with the power of 
growing any subordinate part rendered 
necessary by its severance from the whole. 
Potentially a multitude of “* persons,” 
such as forms the whole, is contained 
within each several part. 





(B) Successive. 


A deeply significant series of combina- 
tions on a somewhat different principle 
may, however, be illustrated by the 
ant-lion. This insect lives in a hole 
in sand, buried, with only its jaws 
free. Creatures crawling along the sand 
slide down into the hole, and the ant-lion 
grasps them in its jaws and devours 
them. It is a carnivorous, voracious 
animal. But the ant-lion is in reality a 
larva ; the imago, the perfected form, is a 
beautiful gauzy-winged fly which feeds 
on nectar and floats in air. Nevertheless, 
the * person’”’ of the fly is present within 
the ant-lion. 

Yet another type of what I have called 
‘*a person of persons” is the hive. The 
bees—the many “ virgin” worker bees, 
the drones, the single queen—are persons 
belonging to one whole, but not, like the 
‘persons’ of Siphonophora, joined physi- 
cally on to one visible stock. Yet they 
work together as a single individual, 
whereof the queen is the ruling personality. 

We will next consider two well-known 
forms, whose very familiarity may help 
me to make my next point the more 
clearly: the butterfly and the frog. 
In both of these the change from one 
personality—from one mask, we may say 
to the next—is of a kind that we should 
consider startling if we did not know it so 
well as almost to think nothing of it. 
Consider for a moment the inert egg ; 





the voracious caterpillar; the still chry- 
salis, never eating ; the butterfly. About 
the chrysalis stage—in its withdrawal of 
the creature from the outside world, in 
its comparatively greater helplessness, in 
the destruction and rebuilding of tissue 
going on within it—there is something, 
not identical with, but to a certain extent 
analogous to, the states which we describe 
as disease, illness. The same remark may 
apply with greater force to the change 
from the tadpole into the frog. The 
tadpole undergoes this development at 
the expense of what, viewed apart from 
the end at which it arrives, could only be 
considered serious illness. The whole 
organism is disintegrated and built up 
again. The tail is lost, absorbed by the 
white blood corpuscles ; the gills are drawn 
in and absorbed. Amid destruction here, 
rearrangement there, preservation of old 
tissues here, emergence of new characters 
there—out of what we cannot but believe 
must be discomfort, of what may be at 
some moments acute suffering—at any 
rate, out of a condition which has obvious 
analogies with pathological conditions— 
emerges the adult form, the final disposi- 
tion of personality, the new ‘* person ”’— 
implicit once, now dominant. This ought 
to suggest many lines of thought as to 
the relation between the phenomena of 
disease and its possible significance as 
operating a change of personality; but 
I cannot, in these lectures, go more fully 
into it than this. 


(c) Latent. 


Yet another aspect of multiple person- 
ality is illustrated by the axolotl. This 
animal is an example of a form that, in 
the conditions to which most of the indi- 
viduals are subjected, never, properly 
speaking, becomes adult, retaining 
throughout life its gills, the marks of a 
larval state. But Madame de Chauvin 
succeeded in so altering the _ con- 
ditions that from the ordinary axolotl 
she produced in time the fully grown 
axolotl, which turned out to be identical 
with Amblystoma—a form once supposed 
to be a distinct species. Now the point 
to be observed is that the axolotl, the 
quasi-larval form which has not arrived 
at the true end of its term, yet reproduces 
its kind. 

Again, it constantly happens that one 
among the many “ persons” latent be- 
hind the general mask comes to the front, 
is for a time manifest or even dominant, 
then sinks back into latency. Something 
of this kind is the true explanation of the 
remarkable changes which take place in 
the progress towards adult life in, let us 
say, birds, where often the downy chicks 
are in almost every possible particular 
widely different from the full-grown form. 
But perhaps the most striking instance of 
this. among birds is the hoatzin, which 
begins life, after hatching out, by climbing 
trees with a pair of hands. Full grown, it 
flies, and no longer uses its hands. Wecon- 
sider this a modern survival from ancient 
times ; it is also worth while to look upon it 
as evidence for the presence in that 
organism—-indeed, in birds as a class—of a 
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climbing “ person” provided with hands 
which, failing the right conditions for the 
levelopment of a flying “ person” with 
—_ might have established itself as the 
predominant factor in the mask. 

And now we descend somewhat deeper 
into the mystery we are studying. The 
mask, through which each being makes 
itself perceived by and acts in the world 
outside itself, includes a great number of 
‘“‘ persons’ so differentiated in capacity 
that, in the ordinary course of things, they 
will never perform any but certain special 
functions ; but it also includes—at any 
rate, during the first stages of the develop- 
ment of an organism—** persons ”’ which 
retain the potentiality of themselves 
reproducing the whole organism and its 
component persons. 

We have abundant evidence of this 
possibility, alike among fish, birds, and 
mammals, in the formation of two embryos 
in one ovum, and in so-called ‘* monsters,”’ 
many of which represent double embryos 
attached together, one of which has domi- 
nated, but insufficiently dominated, the 
other. 


Origination of Multiplicity in Personality. 


The nearest we can get to the origin of 
the separate persons is by a realization 
of the way in which the ovum divides. 
The division of the ovum is a very dif- 
ferent matter—not in principle, but in 
method—from the division of the amoeba. 
The one divides simply, without compli- 
cations ; the other division is attended with 
numerous complications, more like the 
division of Badhamia. The secret of 
these lies in the nucleus of the ovum, 
which includes a highly intricate network. 
When division is about to take place 
there form at the two poles of the nucleus 
two starlike bodies—‘* centrosomes ’’— 
which proceed to move rhythmically about 
the nucleus in what Fol, the French savant, 
has called ‘the dance of the centro- 
somes.”” Indeed, the movement may 
well remind one of the figures of a dance. 
The two “stars,” the ‘ centrosomes,” 
strain the protoplasm between them into 
the form of a spindle ordouble pyramid ; 
and the nuclear network resolves itself into 
chromosomes—thirty-two in the human 
ovum. These chromosomes split longi- 
tudinally, and each half passes to either 
pole of the spindle centring round its polar 
star. Even while this is in progress the 
division is accomplished. You have a sort 
of dance, a rapid whirl—and there are two 
*‘ persons ’’ where before there was one. 
In that original one, the ovum, were 
latent those two ** persons * ; and in those 
two * persons ’’—both together, and also, 
if it so work out, separately—is the whole 
human body, held together by the jelly- 
like protoplasm. 

Given its proper nourishment, each 
species develops in its ovum its charac- 
teristic number of chromosomes, and 
those chromosomes arrange themselves 
during division processes in sound-forms 
which, to the ear which could hear, utter 
a characteristic musical note. Each crea- 








own keynote the body is in harmony ; 
when it does not maintain it the body is 
in disharmony. Harmony belongs, not 
only to the great cosmos, but also to the 
microcosm of each man’s individual self. 
Advance or degeneration may be brought 
about by change of key. 

The ovum divides into 2, 4, 8, 16, so 
that you have at a given moment sixteen 
ova—these are called ‘“ blastomeres ’’— 
where originally there was one. 

Biologists have taken ova thus sub- 
divided—ova of fish, amphibia, and of 
certain invertebrates, such as sea-urchins— 
and have very gently shaken them so that 
the blastomeres—two, or four, or eight, 
or sixteen, as the case might be—which 
naturally adhere together, have, without 
injury, fallen quite apart. Up to sixteen 
each blastomere has developed into a 
separate living individual of its species ; 
though, of course, the individuals become 
smaller and weaker in proportion as the 
original ovum was more or less advanced 
in segmentation. 

Now, if looking at, say, eight individuals 
thus produced, we are really looking at one 
ovum, on the other hand, looking at 
one ovum, or a single individual who is 
the entire outcome of one ovum, we are 
looking at eight. And these eight, or it 
may be sixteen, persons which have been 
merged to compose the completed mask 
are potentially themselves * persons of 
persons.” 

It is a well-known fact that the embryos 
of all vertebrates bear at certain stages of 
development a most striking resemblance 
to one another; yet what we know as the 
final outcome in the several species shows 
wide diversities, greatly different appear- 
ance and capacities. Where do the differ- 
ences originate—I mean, the differences 
in the vehicle itself, the mask or system of 
outer persons ? It is due mainly to the 
difference in the dominant ferments 
characteristic of the different bodies. 
If you could alter the dominant ferments, 
you would alter the whole being—change 
the key, as it were. What is the nature of 
a ferment we can hardly be said to know, 
nor are we exactly able to distinguish, in 
isolation, one ferment from another. But 
we know there are differences between 
them from observation of the differences 
in the effects they produce. 





The Unifying Principle. 

Yet again, as long ago as 1830 it was 
known in this country that the blood is 
a crystalline solution, and it is now matter 
of common knowledge, which has reached 
the popular press, that the blood of dif- 
ferent species holds differently shaped 
crystals in solution. The blood of the 
bull has one form of crystal, that of the 
guinea-pig another, the chimpanzee an- 
other, man another—and so on. Each 
single animal is what it is by virtue of 
its characteristic crystalline solution in 
the blood and of its characteristic ferments. 
When we look at other animals or other 
races we are looking at crystalline solu- 
tions of a different formation, and prob- 


ture in the universe has, as it were, its | ably at ferments vibrating at a different 


own keynote. As long as it maintains its 
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determined by the nature of the chromo- 
somes; while the chromosomes first, 
and then the characteristic crystal forma- 
tion in the blood, combine together in 
vibrating to give forth the characteristic 
note of which I spoke just now. 

In order that that note may be pure, 
balanced, steady, there must be neither 
contamination to set up destruction of 
the blood and other tissues within, such as 
occurs in many—and those the most 
terrible—forms of disease, nor, especially 
in youth, unfavourable pressure on the 
organism as a whole from the outside 
world. Surroundings influence the grow- 
ing creature even more profoundly than 
we are apt to think: they may help to 
preserve that original note in its purity, 
or they may wrest the vehicle, the instru- 
ment, into such disharmony that the pure, 
balanced note becomes impossible. 





Range of Response to External World. 


Now, this effect of surroundings implies 
power of response on the part of the 
organism. That to which a living thing 
is completely inert will, on the whole, 
have a negligible effect on it compared 
with that to which it itself responds. 
What, then, are we to say of the range of 
response among ourselves ? Response is, 
of course, principally mediated by our 
senses—our normal senses, and determined 
by their nature and range. For the 
world as we now know it the principal 
sense is sight. It is a pity that the sense 
of hearing is not used and reckoned with 
at least equally with sight, for it is in 
reality the higher and more valuable sense 
of the two. We have eleven and a half 
octaves for hearing, and only one for 
sight. Twelve vibrations a second is 
about the lowest rate of vibration which 
will stimulate our auditory nerves, and 
will convey to us a sensation perceived 
as a deep bass sound. From sixteen up 
to sixty thousand vibrations a second 
will stimulate the ear. Then comes a 
blank. Beyond about forty-five thousand 
vibrations a second nothing affects 
us until the vibrations have been acceler- 
ated to no fewer than 375 billions a second. 
At that our eyes respond, and as ac- 
celeration goes on they continue to respond 
up to about 712 billions, which gives us 
the range—the very tiny range—of normal 
sight. Think of what vast possibilities lie 
between the fields of hearing and of vision, 
and again beyond the utmost of our vision, 
and you can hardly help agreeing with me 
that we hear almost nothing of what 
there is to be heard, and as to sight are 
almost in outer darkness. 

Not only so, but let us consider what 
is the course within the eye itself of those 
vibrations, that light by which we see. It 
passes first through the membrane called 
the conjunctiva, which conveys the tears 
all over the eyes; then through the 
cornea, which is a structure of several 
layers with lymph in the layers ; then past 
the pupil, which leads to the crystalline 
lens—again a structure of layers; then 
through the vitreous humour; and then 
to the eight layers of cells of the retina, 
with limiting membranes between. Then 
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we are supposed to see. But light as it 
passes through different media suffers 
refraction. Refraction takes place not 
only in the world outside us, but within 
our own eyes, in the very process of the 
entrance into them of the light. There- 
fore, so far as direct sight is concerned, 
we may be said to have no sight at all. 

Yet more: lymph and blood, as we 
noticed, fills in the spaces in the cornea 
and the retina. But the nature of that 
Ivmph is determined by the food we eat, 
the life we live. The blood is a fluid 
tissue in’ which float corpuscles, red and 
white. The white are living, the red are 
enclosed in a dead pellicle. Blood cells 
are derived from the marrow and from 
various glands of the body, and were 
originally amoeboid and nucleated. There- 
fore the pellicle on the red blood corpuscles 
in our body forms a dead screen between 
us and reality, and obstructs our vision. 
We flatter ourselves that we are in full 
light; in reality we are looking mainly 
at reflections of dead matter. 

Time forbids our touching on the true 
condition of hearing. It is enough for 
the purpose of these lectures if we realize 
that normal vision is so limited and 
obstructed that, compared with full and 
true seeing, it is hardly vision at all. 
We are, indeed, like the 
“‘captives chained in Plato’s subterranean 
cave with their backs to the light, so that 
they see but the shadows of the objects 
which pass behind them, and to these 
shadows attribute a perfect reality.”’ 


Multiple Personality from the Point of 
View of Education and Practical Life. 


The mere existence of multiple per- 
sonality is momentous from the point of 
view of education, but from that point of 
view perhaps even more momentous is 
the incessant shifting which is going on— 
the changes in the relations and domina- 
tion of the different persons behind the 
external mask, which are of the very 
essence of growth. Every child you look 
at is, beneath the visible skin, as it were 
the scene of a constant movement and 
interchange of parts. Thus, to take one 
easy example, in an early stage of develop 
ment the diaphragm is up near the neck. 
As growth proceeds it descends, altering its 
angle“also as it moves. During the same 
period the glands are all altering; some 
arise (different persons with their differ- 
ent ferments), and presently disappear. 
Others establish themselves, but go 
through different stages, and appear at 
one time dominant, at another subordi- 
nate, in relation to the whole. All the 
characteristic behaviour of children, in 
its liveliness and variety, is the outward 
indication of the rise and activity of these 
different persons. We need to watch 
children very carefully in regard to this, 
noting the ‘“ persons’’ to be restrained 
and those to be encouraged. Many a man 
is a murderer because of the untoward 
thwartifig—or, on the other hand, it may 
be because of the equally untoward liberty 
of action—of an inner “ person.”” Many 
a poet never appears, many a genius never 
flowers, because the ‘“‘ person within the 





person” which carried the promise had 
no opportunity for revealing himself. 

In mentioning the butterfly and the 
frog we touched very briefly on a possible 
relation between all this shifting of per- 
sons, these recurrent changes in the balance 
of personality and disease. So far as we 
can see, so far as we can learn from the 
highest and most august traditions, suffer- 
ing is a necessary factor in the change of 
personality, and in so far as what we call 
** disease ”’ 
but welcomed—it is not an evil, but a 
good. But our trouble is that we con- 
found two things under the one name 
“disease,” under the one conception 
“disease.” The first is that series of 
wholesome, albeit amid modern conditions 
often painful, changes which upset the 
balance of personality only to restore ni 
in a higher mode. The second is that 
miserable condition of real decay which is 
brought about by poisons, dirt, dreadful 
infections, destructive exertion, and which 
obstructs our proper zigzag, or rather 
spiral, course of change upon change. 
We have lost the power of dis- 
tinguishing the one from the other. We 
either think of all suffering as in some 
way blessed, or—the more common opinion 
in our own time—we think of all suffering 
as the accursed evidence of evil. In this 
more almost than in any other matter we 
show how far we are from ancient wisdom, 

What we know to-day is but a crumb 
from the rich man’s table of the past. 
No one need be in a hurry to boast that 
he is the first, or second, or third to dis- 
cover this or that. All the knowledge we 
have to-day is derived from the ancients, 
and they knew far more about how to 
deal with the human body than any 
living person to-day—except such as, 
though they are there, we never hear or 
see. And the ancient wisdom was all 
bent on this—on such a right and salutary 
control of the body that though, owing 
to its instability, there might be suffering, 
there should be no disease, as we com- 
monly understand the word. If from 
the very beginning we knew what we 
ought to do, if we truly knew ourselves, 
if from the very beginning each of us 
were properly guided and trained up— 
then, as the different natural crises of 
life approached, we should know how to 
act. It is the ignorance of what is 
required at each different stage of life 
which makes disease. And in spite of an 
apparent advance in medical knowledge, 
the modern tendency for both sexes, all 
ages, all classes and dispositions, and all 
races to do all the same things and live 
in the same way, or at least aim at doing 
so, is increasing our ignorance by blunting 
what little intuition into our true nature 
we have left. 

The ancients had little occasion for 
dealing with real disease. What they 
had to supply was such habits of mind 
and body, such knowledge, and such skill 
as would prove the right corrective, the 
right steadying or guiding or stimulating 
force required in periods of relative 
instability. This demanded foresight on 
the part of elders, since what is needed 
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during a period of instability must be 
acquired beforehand if it is to be of 
service. 

This indicates pretty completely the 
scope of ancient therapeutics. Their me- 
thod was largely gymnastic—but rather 
the dance than the sort of gymnastic 
practices common in our time. 

They would never have recommended 
these to the learner, as many of our 
gymnastic experts do, by dwelling on 
their effect in producing a fine bodily 
shape. The first reference of ancient 
gymnastics and ancient therapeutics was 
to the world beyond this world. They 
aimed at preserving, developing, correct- 
ing the body to reach a condition which 
would promote the progress of the soul 
to the next stage, into the future state. 

One of their principles was an equable 
development ; thus they took care that 
the clonic muscles were exercised as well 
as the tonic muscles. In the more 
vigorous * tumbling ” thus made possible 
the blood flowed better, and, what was of 
prime importance, the lymph separated. 

They had little or nothing in the way 
of apparatus. The gymnasts had all they 
needed within themselves. The more 
apparatus used—the bigger the buildings, 
the more expensive the paraphernalia— 
the more certain you may be the persons 
have little in them. 

They realized, as we have almost ceased 
to realize, the direct action of true work 
upon the worker. This was exemplified, 
in a sense, in what we said earlier in the 
lecture of the effect of certain unconscious 
actions or movements of the hand upon 
the central personality. Occupations 
which are both profitable external work 
and at the same time favourable to the 
development of the inner “ person’ are 
handiworks like weaving and lace-making. 
And these are more particularly happy in 
their results if the individual comes to them 
with a certain store of unconsciously 
acquired familiarity, such as that of the 
child who, from before it can remember, 
watched its mother working, and followed 
the delicate craftsmanship closely though 
childishly. 

In this way—and in view of a future 
state—the occupations of so-called savages 
are very greatly superior to the occupa- 
tions of so-called civilized peoples. They 
are happier also for the most part in their 
surroundings, in that they are more often 
carried on out of doors. 

And savages have retained—what all 
civilized peoples have lost—the true use 
of the dance. 

Even the poor and empty dancing of 
the present day is a good deal under- 
rated in regard to its value in education. 
It is not sufficiently remembered that 
movement in a beautiful rhythm never 
tires the body. I have known girls 
dance for 4 hours without a break, and 
say they were not a bit tired. So long 
fs there is rhythm, and the rhythm is 
appropriate to the body, the body feels 
no fatigue, or only after a most surprising 
length of exercise. Each several race has 
its own characteristic rhythm. 
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Aristotle, we remember, put dancing 
on the same level with poetry and 
music. Lucian called it the science of 
imitation and exhibition which explained 
the conceptions of the mind, and certified 
to the organs of sense things naturally 
beyond their reach. To such a degree of 
refinement was the dance carried that it 
is said a Pythagorean could show the 
whole system of his sect-—and that was 
an elaborate philosophy—more clearly in 
the movements of a dance than in words. 

It is hardly necessary to remind you of 
the fact of the religious significance of 
dancing, but it may be useful to remark 
that that religious significance was most 
intimately bound up with the development 
—in their right sequence, towards their 
proper end—of the persons within. 

I have no time to describe even a few 
of the very many varieties of the dance 
practised by different peoples, and for 
the most part true dances, effective for 
their highest end, in proportion to the 
distance between the dancers and the 
Western civilized peoples. What I should 
like to remark is that the different rhythms, 
in so far as they are unspoilt, correspond 
to the different natures of the people, and 
that this again ‘corresponds to the differ- 
ence of their blood in microscopic detail. 
The primitive peoples themselves, though 
they would not express it in our terms, 
know that the true characteristic rhythm 
which belongs to each of them is deter- 
mined by the blood of each. 

In conclusion, we ask, ‘‘ What of 
character ?*’ What does character mean 
in the face of this mask, its constant 
changing, which covers so many obscure 
yet vigorous persons, interacting and 
struggling for mastery—having, some of 
them, the right at certain periods, each 
when its turn comes, to dominate the rest. 

Some of this will become clearer in the 
two other lectures. What I want to 
emphasize here is the value of having a 
certain set or order amid this multiplicity. 
Instability is of the very essence of the 
life of the growing child ; we shall seldom 
be called upon to reinforce that side of its 
development. But steadiness is harder 
to get, and, besides, it must be a steadi- 
ness which supports the dominance of 
the highest ‘* persons,” and represses the 
lower. It behoves those who have the 
guardianship of a child to watch and see 
what * persons” are emerging ; to spare, 
or eradicate, or foster these according as 
they severally tend to promote the child’s 
welfare beyond this world or not; but 
also, in so doing, to try to build up in 
the relations of the “ persons’’ to one 
another a something of settled discipline, 
a steadiness (as we called it before); in 
fact, a character. For the value of cha- 
racter—of the firm coherence together 
and disciplined working together of good 
powers in a personality—is that, in the 
transition from one stage to another, more 
and more is gained with less and less of 
loss: not so many new beginnings need 
be made, nor so t inward turmoil 
endured ; and when this life is ended, and 
the next begins, the inner being, which 
drops the present mask, goes over more 





sound and complete, more ready and 
balanced, more humble because more wise, 
into its new inheritance. 

I would conclude with the prayer of 
an ancient philosopher who knew more 
than we know of the nature of men. He 
knew the difficulties, the complexities, of 
the human body. He knew the multi- 
plicity of the ** persons ” within, and how 
we can never be sure when the new 
* person ”’ will appear, or what his nature 
must be, or what we can do about him. 
Every day he prayed thus :— 

**O God, give strength, and from strength 
give discretion, and from discretion give 
knowledge of truth, and from knowledge of 
truth give love of the right, and from love 
of the right give love of ali things, and from 
love of all things give love of God.” 


(T'o be continued.) 








REVIEWS. 
—_ 
Antarctic Penguins ; a Study of their Social 
Habits. By Dr. G. Murray Levick. 
Illustrated. (Heinemann, 6s. net.) 


Setpom has any form of bird life been 
made the subject of more close and 
sympathetic study than is devoted to the 
Adélie penguin in this admirable volume. 
The book is a marvel of cheapness, for the 
illustrations alone, seventy-five in number, 
from photographs taken by the author, 
are worth much more than its modest 
price. The only criticism possible is that 
they are not always well placed in the text. 
But they are no mere embellishment to 
the book ; they really “ illustrate ”’ it. 
Dr. Levick spent a recent winter and 
spring at Cape Adare in the neighbourhood 
of one of the largest known rookeries of 
the Adélies, which he estimated to contain 
750,000 birds. All explorers speak of the 
numerous ** human traits * of this species, 
which must have suggested to Anatole 
France the idea of his extraordinary satire. 
But we are sure that Dr. Levick would not 
endorse the opinion of Mr. Murray, the 
capable zoologist of the Shackleton expedi- 
tion, that the Adélies ** have no true social 
instinct,’ and ‘“‘ are merely gregarious,” 
with “no thought of the general good.” 
On the contrary, he tells us that parties 
from the two rookeries of Cape Adare and 
Duke of York Island, twenty miles apart, 
used early in the season to meet constantly 
half-way on the sea ice, though the 
Adélie’s range of vision cannot 
exceed a mile. When their chicks 
are so well grown that the efforts of 
both parents are needed to provide them 
with food, they are * pooled’ in clumps 
or ‘ créches,” under the charge of adult 
birds, to protect them from skua-gulls 
or other enemies in their parents’ absence. 
This startling fact was expressly noted by 
Dr. Wilson ten years ago in ‘ The Voyage of 
the Discovery. Not only do they help 
each other in this way, but they even take 
their relaxations together, whether it be 
in bathing, diving, climbing cliffs or bergs 
(which they seem to do for amusement), 
or taking ** joy rides ’’ in company on the 
ice-floes which float past the rookery. 
The “ headers ” which they take from the 





ice-foot, and the reverse process when they 
land on it with an upward leap of five feet 
from the sea, are splendidly depicted in the 
illustrations ; their apparent reluctance to 
be the first to dive is explained by fear of 
a lurking sea-leopard. 

It is impossible to mention a tithe of 
the interesting facts described in the 
volume: the fights between the gallant 
young cocks, when the hens often try 
to separate them; the depredations of 
the skuas; the dangers from snow and 
rock slides; and the efforts made by 
the old birds to teach the chicks to 
swim. Dr. Levick even describes a 
sort of military drill, which went on for 
hours between large bodies simultaneously 
turning and marching—a relic, he thinks, 
of the massing for the annual migration, 
when their wings were adapted for flight. 

He devotes only seven pages to the large 
Emperor penguin, of which his experience 
was more limited. It has been wrongly 
described—notably by Mr. Bernacchi— 
as “a solitary bird”’ ; but this was before 
the discovery of the rookery at Cape 
Crozier in 1902, when, on the first visiti 
about 400, and on the second (not the first, 
as stated by Dr. Levick) about 1,000, 
were found congregated there. During 
the retreat southward of his party under 
Commander Campbell, after their adven- 
turous winter in 1912, Dr. Levick noticed 
“large gatherings” of Emperors, which 
indicated other rookeries in the southern 
part of McMurdo Sound. 

We cannot praise too highly the patient 
and careful observation which is evident 
in every page of this delightful book. 








The Respiratory Function of the Blood. 
By Joseph Barcroft. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 18s. net.) 


Tuts highly technical monograph upon 
the respiratory function of the blood is 
dedicated by the author to the Provost 
and Fellows of King’s College, Cambridge, 
of which society he is a Fellow. The 
primary object of Mr. Barcroft’s work 
was an endeavour to ascertain the oxygen 
pressure in the tissues, and determine 
the means whereby the tissues obtain and 
regulate their supply of oxygen. The 
research was divided into three parts. 

The first, which is introductory, was an 
investigation to discover whether hzemo- 
globin is always identical, or whether it 
differs in different species, and even in 
different individuals ; whether the amount 
of oxyhemoglobin depends upon the 
concentration of oxygen in a solution 
containing oxygen, oxyhemoglobin, and 
reduced hemoglobin ; and whether tem- 
perature has any effect upon the affinity 
of hemoglobin for oxygen. 

These important points having been 
cleared up in relation to the carrying 
medium of oxygen, the second part con- 
siders the passage of oxygen to and from 
the blood, and answers in the affirmative 
the extremely interesting question whether 
there is any metabolism of the blood itself. 
The call of the various tissues for oxygen, 
and the mechanism by which the call is 
answered and the supply regulated, are next 
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considered, and these are followed by ex- 
periments to show the rate of oxidation and 
reduction of the blood. The author then 
discusses the mechanism by which the 
blood acquires oxygen in the lungs, and 
points out the theories held respectively 
by the Oxford and the Cambridge schools 
of physiology at the present time. 

Part III. deals with the dissociation 

curve as an “indicator” of the “ re- 
action’ of the blood in man, and the 
effects of rest, diet, exercise, and high 
altitudes, with and without exertion. This 
section forms the most interesting part 
of the book to the general reader, and 
amongst other things the author throws a 
new light upon mountaineering acci- 
dents, which often seem _ inexplicable 
when they occur to seasoned climbers. 
In speaking of the effects of altitude on 
the brain he says :— 
_ “ You are one person in one place, another 
in another. At the Alta Vista, I became as 
one incapable of arithmetic. At Col d’Olen 
I have heard two clever and distinguished 
physiologists pause to discuss whether or 
no four times eight made thirty-two. At 
Johannesburg I have been told that a cricket 
team representing England so lost their 
nerve that they laughed like children with 
quite trivial turns in the course of the game, 
and fell an absurdly easy prey to their 
South African opponents. At the Marghe- 
rita hut I have seen one of the pleasantest 
and most considerate of companions behave 
as though he were suffering from alcoholic 
excess in a mild degree. What of the sur- 
prise that comes to us when we hear of 
cautious and skilful climbers losing their 
lives doing extravagantly reckless things ? 
Such incidents are caused by the little 
recked of cerebral changes which appear 
from time to time as the incidents of Jife 
at high altitudes. They are doubtless the 
results of acid intoxication. The climber 
depends for the most part on his cerebellum, 
his cerebrum takes its chance and is little 
considered. One day these psychological 
changes, which, in my opinion, appear much 
earlier than cerebellar ones, such as defective 
co-ordination and giddiness, or medullary 
ones, such as vomiting, will be studied for 
their own sake.”’ 


The monograph is a sound piece of 
original work upon a difficult and obscure 
part of physiology, and it serves to show 
that the Cambridge school is as active and 
as well able to hold its own as it was in the 
days when Foster, Gaskell, and Langley 
built it out of nothing. 








GEOLOGY. 


ALL textbooks of general geology must 
needs say more or less about the struc- 
tural features of rocks, but the usual 
treatment of the subject is not, in the 
opinion of Prof. Leith, by any means 
adequate. He has, therefore, written for 
students ‘ Structural Geology’ a rather full 
exposition, dwelling specially on the sec- 
ondary structures developed by movements 


Structufal Geology. By C. K. Leith. 


(Constable & Co., 68. 6d. net.) 

Waves of Sand and Snow, and the Eddies 
which Make Them. By Vaughan Cornish. 
(Fisher Unwin, 10s. net.) 





inthe crust of theearth. Although such a 
work may not be marked by much origin- 
ality, it has, nevertheless, distinct value, 
since it lays before us in a compact and 
convenient form a mass of matter that 
must otherwise be sought in official reports 
of geological surveys and the publications 
of various scientific societies. 

It is not difficult to trace in this work 
the influence of the teaching of Prof. van 
Hise, the distinguished geologist who 
presides over the University of Wis- 
consin, where the author holds the Chair 
of Geology. This influence is notable in 
the early chapters, relating to the fracture 
and flowage of rocks. Most rocks near 
the surface of the earth, when subjected 
to sufficient stress, suffer rupture, with 
production of joints and faults ; but it is 
believed that at a great depth rocks 
become deformed, not by fracture, but 
by flow. Certain changes of a mechanical, 
mineralogical, and chemical character are 
brought about in the internal structure 
of a deep-seated rock, whereby there is 
produced in many cases a parallel arrange- 
ment of the constituents, so that the 
rock without loss of integrity may acquire 
cleavage or schistosity, or perhaps even 
a gneissic structure. The zone of flowage 
characterized by such changes is not 
limited to any definite depth in the 
lithosphere, but varies in different rocks 
and in the same rock under different 
conditions, depth being only one factor in 
determining such deformation. 

Rock-folds are structures that claim a 
good deal of attention in such a work as 
Prof. Leith’s, and the study of folds and 
faults leads naturally enough to that of 
mountain ranges. Whatever may have 
been the origin of these wrinkles on the 
face of the earth, their shape has in most 
cases been largely modified by differential 
erosion, a fact on which many writers 
have hardly laid sufficient emphasis, but 
which the author is disposed to recognize. 
In speculating on the origin of the grander 
features of the surface, such structural 
units as continental masses and ocean 
basins, more frequent reference might 
have been made to the views of Suess. 
Prof. Leith holds that in most cases what 
are regarded as the larger uplifts of the 
surface are probably only apparent eleva- 
tions. ‘‘ Earth movements are dominat- 
ingly centripetal ’’; the sinking of certain 
segments of the earth causes a lowering 
of sea-level, and as a consequence the 
apparent rise of land. Whilst avoiding 
direct discussion regarding the probable 
origin of the earth, the author, in seeking 
to explain the deformation of the crust, 
is necessarily faced with two rival theories : 
the old contractional hypothesis on the 
one hand, and on the other the principle 
of isostasy, which has been carefully worked 
out in America. They are not, however, 
mutually exclusive, and the book makes 
use of both. 


Nearly twenty years ago Dr. Cornish 
was led to take up the study of waves with 
the view of comparing and co-ordinating 
the various types of wave that may be 
formed in air, and water, and earth ; in the 





atmosphere, the hydrosphere, and the lithc- 
sphere of our planet. For this general 
study of the subject he suggested the 
term ‘ kumatology,” and regarded it as 
a branch of physical geography. With 
remarkable persistence he has continued 
this work, and, as his results have from 
time to time been communicated to 
various scientific societies, and published 
in their journals, they are fairly familiar 
to the specialist. In ‘ Waves of Sand and 
Snow, and the Eddies which Make Them ” 
he sets forth in detail his researches, so far 
as they relate to undulations formed on 
the surface of sand and snow. In order 
to extend his knowledge of these super- 
ficial corrugations, the author has visited 
the desert dunes of Egypt, and the snow- 
drifts of Canada in winter. 


Probably the most characteristic feature 
of these researches is their quantitative 
accuracy, wherever measurement is pos- 
sible. It is this feature that shows Dr. 
Cornish to be an observer imbued with a 
truly scientific spirit. In cases where the 
ordinary geographer would be satisfied 
with merely vague estimates, he has sought 
to introduce the exactitude of the physicist, 
and thus bring the phenomena within the 
range of strictly scientific discussion. It 
is notable that solian sand waves, which 
are formed as ridges and furrows trans- 
versely to the direction of the wind, seenr 
to have the same average steepness, or 
ratio of length to height, whether in a 
desert in Egypt or on the coast of Dorset, 
the length being about eighteen times the 
height ; and a like ratio appears to hold 
with the small ripples that diversify the 
surface of large waves. To investigate 
the conditions of rippling, recourse has been 
had to experiments at a factory where the 
sand - blast is used for engraving glass. 

The author has not confined his attention 
to the corrugations on sand and snow due 
to the action of the wind, but has also 
made some interesting observations on 
waves and ripples in the sands of streams 
and estuaries, and on marine sandbanks, 
where the subaqueous material requires 
for its close examination an engineer of 
rather amphibian habits. Dr. Cornish’s 
work on current-mark and ripple-mark 
will command the attention of the geo- 
logist, who finds similar ridges and furrows 
in old sandbanks and other deposits in 
the sedimentary strata. In describing @ 
‘* mackerel sky,’’ the author points out the 
curious fact that the true aerial ripple- 
mark is better shown on a negative photo- 
graph than on a positive print. 


Photography has greatly aided Dr. Cor- 
nish in recording the results of his investi- 
gations. His attractive volume is illus- 
trated by no fewer than eighty reproduc- 
tions of photographs, among which are 
some interesting views of mushroom- 
shaped snow-caps crowning the stumps of 
trees in the Selkirk Range, west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 
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ELECTRICITY AND PHYSICS. 


SoME sixteen years ago it was discovered 
that if ultra-violet light—that is to say, 
light of shorter wave-length than the 
visible spectrum—were allowed to fall 
upon a negatively charged metal plate, it 
lost its charge, and that, if uncharged, 
it acquired a positive one. This, which is 
sometimes called the ‘‘ Hallwachs effect,’ 
from the name of one of its earliest investi- 
gators, was found to depend very much 
upon the cleanness of the metal used, while 
it also appeared that a positively charged 
plate lost none of its charge. From all 
these facts it was deduced that what 
really took place was an emission of nega- 
tive electrons from the newly cleaned 
surface, and this is the interpretation of 
the phenomenon generally accepted by Sir 
Joseph Thomson and other modern physi- 
cists. Mr. Hughes, who is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physics at the Rice Institute in 
Texas, has put into book-form most of the 
recent investigations into the matter, and, 
as his volume ‘ Photo-Electricity ’ forms 
one of the useful ‘‘ Cambridge Physical 
Series,’ we may suppose that it has received 
the imprimatur of the Cavendish Labora- 
tory. 

The new facts imparted by it are interest- 
ing, if not very numerous. Prof. Hughes 
thinks that the effect of the light is to 
ionize the atoms on the surface of the plate, 
and thus cause them to emit electrons, 
some of which get away into the surround- 
ing atmosphere, while others remain. 
Every substance, he seems to say, ex- 
hibits this effect, but the wave-length at 
which it begins varies with the substance. 
lor the alkali metals—potassium, sodium, 
and the like—this wave-length occurs 
within the visible spectrum, and this 
rather contradicts what he says later 
about the “‘ ionizing light ’ being ‘* located 
far in the ultra-violet.”” The apparent 
discrepancy is perhaps explainable, be- 
cause the effect varies very much with the 
medium in which the experiment is con- 
ducted, gases like carbon dioxide and oxy- 
gen proving powerful absorbents of the 
ionizing light. That arsenic and selenium 
should give off what Prof. Hughes calls 
photo - electrons was, perhaps, to be 
expected from the variable resistance of 
the selenium “ cell,’ but it is more sur- 
prising to learn that dust-particles do the 
same to an appreciable extent. So do ice 
(but not water), the halogen salts of silver, 
shellac, and fuchsine dye. 

One of the best chapters in the book is 
that dealing with fluorescent and phospho- 
rescent substances, the difference between 
the behaviour of the two being explained 
by the author’s hypothesis that in the 
latter case the electrons emitted escape 








Photo - Electricity. By Arthur Llewelyn 
Hughes. ‘Cambridge Physical Series.”’ 
(Cambridge University Press, 6s. net.) 


A Text-Book of Physics, Electricity, and Mag- 
netism.—Parts I.and II. Static Electricity 
and Magnetism. By J. H. Poynting and 
Sir J. J. Thomson. (Griffin & Co., 
10s. 6d.) 





beyond the sphere of influence of the 
centre, and as an 
“electron returns to a polarized centre, an 
emission of light occurs whose period is deter- 
mined by the disturbance produced as the 
electron settles down to its equilibrium 
position in the centre.” 
In fluorescent substances the electron, he 
thinks, is disturbed, but does not escape 
from the sphere of influence, a theory 
which, whether well founded or not, is 
highly ingenious. 

On the vexed question of photo-electric 
* fatigue,’ or the observed phenomenon 
that metals exposed to ultra-violet light 
soon lose their power of emitting electrons, 
only to recover it after rest, Prof. 
Hughes, we think wisely, says merely 
that its cause is still obscure. He also 
draws attention to the experiments of 
Dember on the emission of positive rays as 
well as of negative electrons by metals 
exposed to ultra-violet light. It is hardly 
the case, as he says, that * the existence 
of a positive current (from an illuminated 
plate) has never been suggested directly 
or indirectly,’ because Dr. Gustave Le Bon 
not only suggested, but even proved it by 
his experiments published some ten years 
ago. Prof. Hughes suggests that a mea- 
surement of the ratio e/m for the positive 
rays from different metallic surfaces should 
tell us something about their origin. 
There is, in fact, plenty of room left in the 
field for other experimenters and writers 
on the subject. 


It is something like fifteen years since 
‘ A Text-Book of Physics, Electricity, and 
Magnetism’ was promised, and it comes 
almost as a shock to realize that it is 
finished at last. The preceding volumes on 
‘The Properties of Matter,‘ Heat,’ and 
‘Sound’ were good in their way, and the 
achievements of Sir Joseph Thomson and 
Prof. Poynting in electricity and magnetism 
led us to expect more than we find here. 

The Preface tells us that 
‘“the experiments are selected chiefly for 
their value in establishing the fundamental 
principles ; while the mathematical develop- 
ment is only carried so far as is needed for the 
account of the experiments described. The 
aim is to build firmly the foundation on 
which the mathematical theory may be 
raised.” 

There are some mathematicians for 
whom the subject of magnetism and elec- 
tricity consists of a series of equations with 
only the remotest connexion with real life. 
Such students are rare nowadays, but to 
those that remain the book may be useful 
in indicating the experimental evidence 
for the various theories put forward. 

Again, there is the student who has been 
taught the experimental side, but not the 
theoretical ; to him also the book may be 
useful. This criticism applies specially to 
the earlier chapters in each section, which 
show uncertainty as to how much should 
be taken for granted. In chap. iii., for 
instance (on the * Inverse Square Law’), 
the Potential is introduced without any 
warning as a “useful quantity,’ and 
then the authors find its character- 
istic property, instead of proceeding 
first from the idea of the work function. 





Perhaps this method was considered too 
advanced ; yet in the next chapter the 
application of Green’s theorem is used. 

In the chapters on the * Dielectric ’ and 
on ‘ Crystalline Media’ the treatment is 
much freer, and, although occasionally 
condensed, inspires confidence. 

The second part (on Magnetism) is an 
improvement on the earlier ; it is, perhaps, 
on account of the renewed interest in the 
origin of magnetism that the authors take 
particular care in expounding the elemen- 
tary phenomena and the deductions from 
them. The chapter on Weber's Mole- 
cular Hypothesis is very clear, and a brief 
account is given of Langevin’s ‘“‘ Mag- 
neton ” theory. 

The succeeding four chapters are mainly 
mathematical, and in them the conse- 
quences of the inverse square law and the 
forces on magnetized bodies are worked 
out. 

A fairly full description of the experi- 
mental methods of measuring permeability 
is given; and the chapter on * Para- 
magnetic and Diamagnetic Substances ’ 
will be found more satisfactory than in 
most English textbooks. 

A sketch of Gauss’s theory of terres- 
trial magnetism is included, also a short 
account of the connexion between mag- 
netism and light. No doubt this latter 
subject and others that have been 
treated cursorily here will be dealt wit) 
more fully in the next volume, on * Dy- 
namic Electricity and Magnetism.’ The 
text embodies copious references to 
original papers. 








Natural Law in Science and Philosophy. 
By Emile Boutroux. (Nutt, 7s. 6d. net.) 


M. Bovurrovx discusses our ideas of what 
are known as “ natural laws’ in order to 
discover the relation these laws bear to 
reality, and the position of the human 
individual with regard to nature. His 
ultimate aim is to attempt tq decide 
whether in the present state of natural 
knowledge we may consider ourselves 
possessed of any freedom of action or 
of any reality as persons. His method 
consists in an examination of the laws of 
each division of science, as to their nature, 
their objectivity, and their meaning. Pro- 
ceeding on these lines, he makes a short sur- 
vey of the laws of logic and mathematical, 
mechanical, physical, and chemical laws— 
and, passing on to the realm of life, dis- 
cusses the nature and meaning of the 
biological, psychological, and sociological 
laws which appear to govern it. 

Ancient philosophy was based upon a 
dualism which prevented determinism 
from becoming absolute, but the ten- 
dency of modern science is to abolish this 
duality. Mathematics imparts to science 
necessity ; experience—empirical know- 
ledge—imparts conformity with facts. 
This, the author considers, is the root of 
modern determinism. 

** We believe everything to be necessarily 
determined, because we believe everything, 
in essence, to be mathematical. This belict 
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is the spring, manifest or unperceived, of 
scientific investigation.” 

M. Boutroux, however, who is not a 
believer in modern determinism, extricates 
himself from this impasse. For, in his 
opinion, there is a hierarchy of sciences 
and a hierarchy of laws which we can 
compare with one another, but cannot 
blend into a single science of external 
things and into a single law. A correct 
idea of natural law, he says, 

‘*‘ restores man to true self-possession, and 
at the game time assures him that his free- 
dom may be efficacious and control phe- 
nomena.”’ 

There is little certitude in such in- 
quiries. We are no more able to answer 
them now than we were twenty years 
ago, when the lectures upon which this 
volume is founded were delivered by the 
author at the Sorbonne. They are beyond 
the scope of science proper, and belong to 
that ill-starred field of metaphysics in 
which opinions vary according to the 
bias of the individual and of the period. 
In his Preface M. Boutroux puts the ques- 
tion whether the idea of natural law is the 
same for the man of science as it is for the 
philosopher. He attempts to define these 
terms, and then advances the theory that 
there is no absolute coincidence between 
the laws of nature as science assumes 
them to be and the laws of nature as they 
really are. Possibly he is correct, but 
he does not prove his thesis, which there- 
fore remains a hypothesis. 

Although his volume cannot be said to 
add much to our knowledge, the discus- 
sion is not without interest, and the 
translator has provided a readable version 
of the original. 








Science Gossip. 


At the Institution of Civil Engineers, at 
a special meeting to be held on Tuesday, 
May 5th, Mr. Frederick William Lanchester 
will give the James Forrest Lecture, 
taking for his subject ‘The Flying Machine 
from an Engineering Standpoint.’ 


AmoncG the ‘Opinions rendered by the 
International Commission on Zoological 
Nomenclature ’ (57 to 65, in the publica- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, for March) there is a_ rather 
amusing one on the emendation of “‘ Chaeme- 
pelia’’ to Chamepelia. Mr. W. E. Clyde 
Todd, who submitted the case for opinion, 
was obviously right in imputing the first 
spelling to inadvertence on the part of 
Swainson, who invented the word as a 
rendering for ‘‘ ground-dove.”” He used it, 
apparently, without citing the English name, 
or giving any clue as to his new word being 
derived from the Greek, so that, as it was 
pointed out, people unacquainted with 
American vernacular names might question 
whether it were not based on some family 
name Chremepel. He did, however, correct 
the lapsus calamt, or printer's error, in 


the Index to his ‘ Classification of Birds,’ 
RGB... 
The Commission, nevertheless, at first 


decided that the derivation was not suffi- 
ciently “evident,” and that therefore 
the word should not be amended. The 
voting showed such a variety of opinion, 





and the view of the Secretary (against 
emendation) was carried by so small a 
majority, that it was considered necessary 
to submit the question again to the Commis- 
sion at the Monaco meeting. Here several 
votes were changed, and finally twelve Com- 
missioners against seven expressed them- 
selves in favour of emendation. So the 
ground-dove is now, in the international 
language of science, ‘‘ Chamezpelia.” 


Mer. H. D. O’Neitt bestows an alarming 
piece of information on the public through 
Monday’s Times. Londoners during the 
next few weeks are to experience an increas- 
ing amount of bronchitic and catarrhal 
irritation, and unless the children are kept 
out of the parks and gardens they will 
suffer severe post-nasal catarrh—in other 
words, have tiresome colds in the head. 

They are all invited to examine their 
clothes carefully with magnifying glasses, 
whereupon they will discover that they are 
bestrewn with myriads of minute spicules 
which, floating numberless in the air, have 
also been breathed into the respiratory 
system. Whence do these come ? 

The culprit is no other than the plane 
tree, which has been so often unsuspectingly 
praised for its friendliness to towns and 
abundant, refreshing shade. It is just now 
breaking up its fruit-balls, which fly off 
in tufts that divide and subdivide till soon 
they are nothing but an invisible, far- 
spreading mass of these irritating spicules. 
Mr. O'Neill says that the Germans have 
recognized the ‘‘danger”’ attaching to 
plane trees, and in some parts have forbidden 
their being planted near schools. His sug- 
gestion for London—where more and more 
plane trees are being planted—is that the 
fruit-crop should be picked before it is 
ripe, or else that the trees should be sterilized. 


THE latest Bulletin of the Imperial 
Institute has an interesting account of wild 
silk from Mexico. This is said to be found 
hanging on certain trees in the states of 
Vera Cruz and Oaxaca, and to be used by 
the Indians for making rope. It is of 
good lustre and tolerable strength; but 
it is exceedingly difficult to comb and 
irritating to the skin. These difficulties 
make it improbable that this Mexican 
silk will for some time have any commercial 
value. It might be of interest to learn 
whether the Indians who use it tolerate the 
inconvenience of the irritating quality in it, 
or do not feel it, or have found a means of 
obviating it. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Institute of Actuaries, 5.—‘Section 72 of the National Insur- 
: some (ther Features of Friendly Societies and 
National Insurance, including a a on the Proposed 
Belgian National Insurance Act,’ Mr. E. B. 5 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘Some py “Destioomante i the 
Ceramic Industry,’ Mr. W. Burton. (Cantor Lectur 
Tvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—' Problems of Physical a 
(2) Structure of Matter at Low Temperatures,’ Dr. W. Wahi. 
— Society of Arts, 430.—‘ The Administration of Imperial 
Telegraphs,’ Mr. C. Bright (Colonial Section.) 
_ Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. 8.—Annual General Meeting. 
_— Anthropological Institute, 8.15.— ‘Some Hopi Textiles from 
the Pueblo of Hano,” B. F. Marreco. 
Geological, 8.—' On the Lower Jaw of an Anthropoid Ape 
(Dryopithecus) from the Upper Miocene of Lérida (Spain),’ 
r. L ward; ‘The Structure of the Carlisle-Solway 
5 ‘and ee Sequence of its Permian and Triassic Rocks,’ 


Moy. 


Wep. 


regor. 
_ Boclety of ‘Arts, 8 'The Need for Better Organization of 
Economic and Industrial Resources,’ Mr. ©. R. Hnock. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ The Last Chapter of Greek Philosophy : 
Plotinus * Philosopher, Religious Teacher, and Mystic,’ 
Lecture I., n In a 
— Royal, 4.30 = ie 'the ck “¢ Ads pation A> the Tristichacesm 
and Pcdostemacer,’ Dr. J. illi On the Genetics of 
Tetraploid Plants in Pr saeea. sinensia: Mr. . Gregory ; 
‘The Action = Certain Drugs on the Isolated Human 
Uterus,’ Mr. J. A. Gunn; ‘The Presence of Inorganic [ron 
Compounds in the Chloroplasts of the Green Cells of Plants, 
considered in relationship to Natural Photo-synthesis and 
the Origin of Life,’ Prof. B. Moore; and other Papers. 
— Irish Literary, 8 —“Irish MBB. in the British Museum,’ Mr. 
R. E. W. Flower. 





Fr. Royal Institution.—5, hovel Meeting.—9.‘A Criticism on 
Critics,’ Mr. E. F. Benso: 


Sar. - Institution, 3.—* Simflerity of Motion in Fluids: (2) 7 
Dr. 


neral Law of Surface Friction in Fluid Motion,’ 


T. E. Stanton 





FINE ARTS 


—— = 
The Bronze Age in Ireland. By George 

Coffey. (Dublin, Hodges, Figgis & Co., 

6s. net.) 

Wir this volume Mr. Coffey—who, we 
regret to learn, has just retired on account 
of ill-health from his curatorship at 
the Dublin National Museum—completes 
his trilogy on Irish antiquities. In 1909 
he dealt with the latest phase in his 
highly appreciated ‘ Guide to the Chris 
tian Antiquities’ under his charge; in 
1912, under the title of ‘New Grange 
and other incised Tumuli in Ireland,’ 
he summarized the results of his re- 
searches into the Neolithic monuments, 
and traced what he considered to be 
the influence of Crete and the Aigean 
upon the art of the West of Europe. His 
present work links these extremes to- 
gether, and describes the products of the 
Bronze Age in Ireland from about 1800 to 
350 B.c. This approximate chronology 
does not greatly differ from that of Dr. 
Montelius, except in dating the end of the 
transitional copper period (also included 
in this treatise), and consequently the 
first bronze period, somewhat later; but 
Mr. Coffey offers it half reluctantly, since 
dates are uncertain, and 

“the succession of types is really of con- 
siderably more importance....as it enables 
objects, finds, and interments to be arranged 
in a progressive series, and shows the general 
trend of advance and culture.” 

The construction of such a series is 
peculiarly difficult in Ireland by reason of 
the general ignorance or carelessness of. 
excavators, who rarely recorded the asso- 
ciated contents of a find. That Mr. Coffey 
has succeeded so well in spite of this. 
obstacle is due partly to his complete 
knowledge of the corresponding series in 
other parts of Europe, and still more to 
his trained eye for detail in decorative 
development. Apart from this, his great 
gift as an archeologist is his steady 
sobriety of judgment. He reads every- 
thing, listens to all new theories, but 
refuses to budge an inch from his facts, or 
to strain his evidence by a hair’s breadth. 
No doubt theories and speculations are 
much more exciting than proved facts, 
but we consider that Mr. Coffey’s cautious 
reserve is one of the most encouraging 
signs in recent archzological work in Ire- 
land, a land where there has been far too 
much futile speculation. Indeed, there 
are still people there who wish to dig for 
the Ark of the Covenant in the Hill of 
Tara, and it is to be regretted that the Act 
for the protection of the feeble - minded 
does not extend to such visionaries, or 
their congeners, the so-called ‘ British 
Israelites’? or seekers after the (happily) 
Lost Tribes. 

‘As in his other volumes, Mr. Coffey aims 
at concise inclusion. Everything of signi- 
ficance relating to the subject is mentioned, 
but in the briefest possible terms. Stu- 
dents who wish to go further are referred 
in foot-notes to the author’s and other 
archeologists’ papers contributed to 
various societies, insomuch that the present 
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book is at once an epitome and a select 
bibliography. Another valuable and also 
very attractive feature is the abundance 
of illustrations. Besides eleven photo- 
graphic plates, there are eighty-five ex- 
quisite drawings, made directly from the 
objects, including many by Miss E. Barnes, 
whose splendid drawing of the Tara brooch 
in the Christian Antiquities ‘ Guide’ 
evoked general admiration. In cases of 
intricate and deep-cut designs, involving 
awkward shadows, photographs cannot 
compete with drawings such as these. 
‘The large number of gold ornaments here 
illustrated form the special characteristic 
of the Bronze Age in Ireland. That 
country was, in Mr. Coffey’s phrase, ‘* the 
El Dorado of the western world’; no 
other land produced anything like its great 
output of gold. Old Irish literature 
abounds in references to gold ornaments 
and payments in gold by weight ; and the 
men of Leinster were called ‘* Lagenians 
of the gold,” because most of it came from 
the Wicklow mountains. It would seem 
that Ireland even supplied Europe with 
ornaments of the precious metal: the 
Gauls in Italy, we know, had a passion for 
gold tores; and it is no wonder that the 
Gaels came over to possess themselves of 
such treasures without the necessity of 
purchase. They appear to have exhausted 
the supply, for very little gold has been 
discovered in Ireland since their arrival. 
The workings in the “Golden Valley,” 
shortly before the Union, did not prove 
remunerative ; and what gold there is in 
Ireland in the present day is chiefly 
borrowed from England. 








Oriental Rugs, Antique and Modern. By 
Walter A. Hawley. (John Lane, 21, 2s. 
net.) 


WIrtuin the last fifteen years, the appre- 
ciation, and in consequence the monetary 
value, of antique rugs in this country has 
boen increasing by leaps and bounds. Up 
to about 1900 it was possible, and, in fact, 
rather easy, for the collector to satisfy his 
acquisitiveness at a moderate expenditure. 
About that time the colony of Armenian 
and Turkish dealers in London began to 
assert itself, with the result that prices 
immediately rose higher ; and now the best 
specimens of these works of beauty and 
atility are within the reach of those only 
who have a well-lined purse. The London 
auction-rooms, in which in former days 
bargains were frequently to be acquired, 
are now practically taboo to the bargain- 
seeker, the most dilapidated specimens 
readily realizing big prices. 

The excellent work Mr. Hawley has 
presented will have a stimulating effect 
on every collector who peruses it. He sets 
out in a most interesting manner the 
physical features and history of the rug- 
producing lands, the materials and dyes 
used in the manufacture, methods of 
weaving, and the significance of the signs 
and symbolsemployed. Lengthy chapters 
appear on the rugs of Persia, Asia Minor, 
the Caucasus, Central Asia, India, and 





China, each chapter being subdivided 
under headings of the principal rug- 
producing towns and places of each 
country. Persia, for instance, comprises 
about thirty-two important rug-produc- 
ing towns or districts. To each of these 
is added a description of the people, 
their customs and mode of life, and the 
special characteristics of the rugs. 


In the chapter devoted to ‘ Designs and 
Symbols’ interesting reference is made 
to the patterns of the Namazlik, or 
prayer rug, and to the shape of the 
arch, or mihrab, which is the principal 
feature. For example, in Persian rugs 
it is formed by gracefully curving lines, 
and in others is of geometrical design. 
The arch being a symbol of the mosque, 


“at call for prayer the faithful Moslem 
spreads his rug with arch directed towards 
Mecca, and kneeling with the palms of his 
hands at each side of the centre, he bows 
his heed till it touches the rug.”’ 


As these are held sacred by the Moham- 
medans of Persia and seldom sold, they 
can only be actually distinguished from 
those made for trading purposes “ by 
the well-worn nap showing where the 
knees of father and son have often 
pressed.” Reference is also made to the 
universal employment of the Swastika, 
indicating abundance and fertility, and 
the frequent use of the Tree of Life, 
which has a religious significance amongst 
many races. 


It is useful to note that the size and 
shape of the rug are indications of the 
purpose to which it is assigned, e.g., the 
large square centre-piece (the Khali) is 
used to cover the centre of the assembly 
hall, and the narrow strips (the Kenares) 
are placed at the sides and ends for the 
servants and less-honoured guests. Other 
chapters on how to distinguish and pur- 
chase rugs will be of great assistance to 
the collector. 


For the information of the uninitiated, 
Mr. Hawley rightly points out 
“that, however pleasing the design or ela- 
borate the detail, it is principally in the 
colouring that these rugs claim our interest 
and admiration. The different shades 
have different moods, expressing peace, 
joy, pensiveness, sorrow, the deep meaning 
of which the Oriental mind, with its subtle 
and serious imagination, has grasped as has 
none other.” 


In the highest grade of antique rug 
we find, as in all real works of art, that 
excellent combination of work for the 
love of work and personal distinction in 
handcraft which results in satisfaction 
to its creator as well as its possessor. 
With these happy conjunctions, and the 
use of wool of the finest texture and 
colours carefully derived from vegetable 
and animal dyes, have been produced 
those delightful tones which only time can 
produce. Mr. Hawley gives expression 
to this feeling when he says :— 

“There was a time when the Oriental had 
not learned the meaning of tempus fugit or 
seen the glitter of Western gold, when his 
dyeing and weaving were proud callings 
into which entered his deepest feelings.” 





INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF SCULP- 
TORS, PAINTERS, AND GRAVERS. 


SPRING EXHIBITION. 


THE sixteenth London Exhibition of the 
** International ”’ is one of the most inter- 
esting of its recent shows, and although its 
interest is virtually one of execution only, 
positive achievement of any kind in painting 
has always been so rare that there remains 
an importance for the painter who proposes 
no more than “to do his job’’—the old 
job—-as well as possible. The international 
character of the exhibition is not very 
noticeable, though two large views by Heer 
Breitner (31 and 73) look at first sight im- 
portant acquisitions: closer examination 
reveals a looseness and vagueness of form 
which reduces them to the rank of gigantic 
sketches. It seems absurd that in The 
Canal at Amsterdam (31) the foreshortened 
boat—the one passage which might have 
confirmed and clarified our conception of 
the implied perspective of a picture which 
otherwise consists of little more than an 
“elevation ’’ of houses seen broadside on 
—should have been shirked as it has been. 
The pictures, however, have a certain easily 
maintained breadth of tone, and we so 
rarely see a handsome mass of brown paint 
in a really modern exhibition that it impresses 
as almost in itself subtle. 

The truth is, of course, that Heer Breitner 
has used mainly the old earth colours— 
matchless in their natural beauty of pigment 
—and used them at about their full strength. 
The same is done, but done to a pitch of per- 
fection only possible for a great virtuoso, 
in the Interior (52) by Alfred Stevens. It 
suffers from the obviously accidental, but 
fundamental weakness of splitting into two 
parts, the interior being painted in one 
scheme of colour, the figure in another and 
cooler one; and even apart from this defect, 
it is a loose and scattered design. The 
scale of colours is perfectly chosen alike for 
the harmony of their relation and for sug- 
gestion of the qualities of the objects repre- 
sented; but these colours are used without 
any high degree of economy in their dis- 
tribution, so that we have a sense of repeti- 
tions which are thoughtless and accidental— 
the mere result of setting down literally the 
arrangement of a given room. The use of 
transparent and semi-transparent paint is 
masterly: we see no such workmanship 
to-day, though it may appear to the eye— 
perhaps because our own habit of painting 
runs in the opposite direction—a little over- 
suave in its blending of tone with tone. 

Dividing modern painting broadly into 
two classes, one may say that in the deep- 
toned painting with semi-transparent pig- 
ment, practised till nearly the end of the 
nineteenth century, to blend tones was easy, 
to keep them steady and well divided in 
orderly sequence more difficult ; while with 
the light-toned opaque painting of such a 
typical modern executant as Mr. (George 
Lambert it is easy to keep the distinction 
crisp between one tone and the next, and 
difficult satisfactorily to unitethem. ‘To this 
practical detail of his work Mr. Lambert, in 
his large and handsome composition Jmport- 
ant People (64), brings unusual skill and care. 
Even so, his treatment of form would look 
abrupt and “chippy”’ alongside of Stevens's 
painting, and this not because his feeling for 
form is less subtle (for, indeed, the Belgian 
master could never handle a life-sized group 
such as this without coming to grief), but be- 
cause, his statement being made in open, clear 
tones, any faults of design are clear and 
evident also. These faults spring from the 
old source which saps the foundation of much 
modern |painting — the very sculpturesque 
treatment of a design somewhat lacking in 
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sculpturesque qualities. Asa linear cartoon, 
one can imagine it to have held together 
well enough; even the fantastic packing 
into the corner of the fragment of cliff and 
sea is,from that point of view, quite success- 
ful. When it comes to the painting of the 
picture, however, with Mr. Lambert's clear 
and deliberate treatment of form, it becomes 
evident that in this passage, while the tones 
keep their places for purposes of representa- 
tion, the planes do not exercise their func- 
tion of having anything pertinent to say to 
the main planes of the group. In the group 
itself, moreover, the very care with which 
the figures are realized in the round makes 
them—the central one in particular—over- 
elaborate in detail for the plastic unity of 
the group. This is a typical fault of the 
Titianesque Old Masters, though somewhat 
minimized in their case by the heavy, 
emphatic stain of local colour, which tended 
to divide the figures more clearly into 
separate silhouettes, the silhouette of a 
figure being obviously a simpler thing than 
its volume. By discarding the glamour of 
glazes and scumbles the modern painter 
challenges a more severe judgment of the 
plastie basis of his picture. 

With all deductions, however, we must 
do justice to Mr. Lambert’s picture as a 
courageous and direct piece of work: 
beautiful in colour, and containing in the 
figure of the woman a passage of assured, 
yet delicate painting such as we rarely see. 
Our only anxiety is lest, tiring of this modern 
painting in bald, opaque tones, artists should 
retreat too soon, with their special lesson 
unlearnt, to the older use of deep, transparent 
colour—more exacting technically, but less 
obviously exacting of unity in plastic con- 
ception. Perhaps there is a sign already of 
such a change of fashion in Mr. Eric Kenning- 
ton’s Costermongers (3), a work which may 
in part be traced to the example of Mr. 
Strang’s recent compilations of directly 
executed morceaux, but which is very largely 
akin to the imitations of the English Pre- 
Raphaelites, such as we are accustomed to 
see at the Royal Academy. Mr. Kennington 
here shows himself one of the most capable 
of recent arrivals on the artistic scene, 
though with our knowledge of what has 
followed similar débuts at Burlington House 
we should hesitate to call him one of the 
most promising. He is very skilful in the 
combination of opaque and transparent 
colour, though this, perhaps, presents a less 
difficulty when object after object is fired 
at the beholder, each with a violent realism 
so straining the full resources of the palette 
that we can hardly help accepting them as 
completely rounded, sharply individual enti- 
ties. Moreover, in the modelling of cer- 
tain individual heads there is a feeling for 
broadly lighted, massive surfaces which 
makes for handsomeness and simplicity of 
characterization also. But the picture, as a 
whole, shows the most astonishing indiffer- 
ence to the relation of the different objects. 
It is almost impossible to sort them out as 
near or far, while the lighting seems neither 
indoors nor out of doors, and lacks any 
consistent plan. The hard, clearly defined 
outlines give a certain distinction to its 
intensity of piecemeal realism. 

Millais’s well - known portrait of Mrs. 
Heugh (51) has an even more intense power 
of realization and far greater elasticity and 
control of ensemble. On the other hand, 
while humanly, as a portrait, it has distince- 
tion, technically, as paint, it has very 
little. Rembrandt's work has_ rightly 
been féompared with it, for only in Rem- 


brandt do we find a man with so extra- 
ordinary a control of the resources of his 
craft, and so little respect for their finer 
The portrait at the Grosvenor— 


logic. 





bewildering in its technical cleverness, yet 
miscellaneous and lacking ineconomy—shows 
this in a high degree. A passage like the 
hand lying in the lady’s lap makes a far 
finer picture than the work itself. 

The artists already noticed suffice to 
make the exhibition noteworthy, and we 
can only briefly notice other important 
exhibits, such as Mr. James Pryde’s accom- 
plished treatment of one of his usual themes, 
The Courtyard (19), and Mr. Albert Rothen- 
stein’s sound study The Bed (22), which we 
seem to remember at the show of the Allied 
Artists’ Association. 

Among the drawings should be men- 
tioned those of Miss Sylvia Gosse (177 
and 181), Sir William Eden (179 and 214), 
and Mr. H. M. Livens (124). Mr. Strang’s 
Picnic (38) is, we trust, only a moment- 
ary, though deplorable lapse; Mr. Kelly’s 
Rosa Maria (40) a less obvious one, yet 
the more disquieting in corroborating the 
suggestion of not a few of the artist’s 
recent works—that he is inclined to settle 
down to portraiture akin to that of Mr. J. J. 
Shannon. 








THE GOUPIL GALLERY. 


The Coral Necklace (40) by Mr. H. Gilman, 
the Victoria Station (34) by Mr. C.Ginner, may 
be taken as representing their respective 
authors to most complete advantage. The 
former is an admirably found arrangement, 
a scheme justly observed, and set down with 
an extreme force of colour which becomes 
pleasantly united by the play of light on the 
heavily corrugated surface of paint which in 
this instance is, at its proper distance, excel- 
lently suited to the scale of touch employed. 
In Mr. Ginner’s ‘ Victoria Station’ the colour- 
scheme is more complex, the subdivisions of 
colour more numerous, but their brilliant 
division is secured in spite of an even heavier 
impasto by each being inlaid like a smooth 
solid bead against itsneighbour. This picture 
shows great resource in the play of colour 
maintained through the deeper tones, and 
a gift for design in the simple, yet in- 
genious planning of its four main categories: 
a pool of sunlight, a passage of reflected 
sunlight, a stretch of shadowed objects in the 
distance, and a foreground also in shadow. 
Clayhidon (45) is another of his best works. 

In the Catalogue Mr. Ginner reprints from 
The New Age an article on Neo-Realism, 
It consists mainly of the contention that 
it is the intimate study of his immediate 
surroundings which is the artist’s only per- 
manent inspiration. This for most artists 
is probably largely true. He also runs 
through history, begging the question that 
the pictures which happen to attract his 
own taste are those which pre-eminently 
result from such first-hand study of Nature. 
He lays down the rule as to technique that 
“it is only out of a sound and solid pigment 
that good surface and variety can be got, and 
durability in the ages to come.” We are 
not quite sure in this whether he does not 
mean “ sound ” and “ solid * to be taken as 
interchangeable. We submit that they are 
not. There is very solid painting which is 
doubtfully sound; and, indeed, Mr. Gilman’s 
portrait of his Mother (47) seems to us 
already declining from the brilliance of its 
first aspect of a year orso hack; while history 
tells us that most of the sound painting of 
the past has not been extraordinarily solid, 
as solidity appears to the Neo-Realist of 
to-day. Also, in the case of hisown pictures, 
it appears to us that Mr. Ginner uses his im- 
pasto, not, as does Mr. Gilman, to secure 





variety, but for the sake of uniformity of | 
surface—a quality for his purposes more 
valuable. In Mr. Gilman’s Mary Z. (41) there 
is so much variety of surface that the 





distinction of planes becomes drowned in a 
foarn of seething edges of paint. 

Among the best of Mr. Gilman’s other works: 
also are The Eating-House (37); The Water- 
fall, Norway (39), already noticed at the 
recent exhibition of the London Group ; and 
the intensely characteristic head, Mrs. 
Brown (16). The delightful tinted drawings 
of Mr. Ginner (10, 12), for pictures shown 
in the gallery, are in some respects more 
completely satisfactory than the works 
themselves. 


It cannot be denied that to pass from the 
two Neo-Realists to the work. in an adjoining. 
room, of artists like Mr. John Copley and 
Miss Ethel Gabain, with their ambition of 
freer and more inventive design, is to suffer 
a slight sense of artificiality and pose. Yet 
both have considerable ability in draughts- 
manship: Mr. Copley most notably in 
such characteristic illustration as The Cri- 
minal Judge (in portfolio); Miss Gabain 
in more intimate portraiture like Studies II. 
and JV. (125 and 127). The poses of 
celebrated dancers seem to offer the least 
inspiration of any of the subjects. 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


Mr. H. H. LA THANGUE’S exhibition at the 
Leicester Gallery must be ranked as very 
disappointing. His outlook is photographic, 
his subjects seem to jostle their frames, and 
his painting has not even the force of imi- 
tative realism which it once possessed. 

At the Grafton Galleries the impulsive out- 
put of Mr. Tom Mostyn suggests the value 
of some power of self-criticism. He 
is convinced of the paramount virtues of 
improvisation, which Titian assured us 
never leads to fine work. In the case of 
Mr. Mostyn, two canvases emerge as in some 
sort justifying his practice, if they had no 
neighbours to denounce it. The Eye of the 
Storm (7) is the most completely reputable 
of his works : compactly designed, impressive, 
and directly painted, recalling somewhat 
the manner of Dupré. The ingenious and 
fantastic use of paint in No. 17, Curiosity, 
rises. to a higher level, and is, indeed, most 
original. Here is a vision of uncanny 
suggestiveness which Monticelli might have 
been pleased to sign, though it has nothing 
of his rather heavy and cloying atmosphere. 
Its weakness is that it has a little of the 
look of a vignette—a weakness general 
throughout the exhibition of a man who 
seems almost destitute of any sense of the 
beauty of the geometric element in form. 
In this instance the weird dancers have a 
look of supernatural reality worthy of more 
serious treatment. 

The other works are on a very different 
plane, grading downwards to—anything 
you please. Strife (12) is among the better 
ones, faintly suggestive of Decamps, but 
much more unsteady and frayed. 

At Messrs. Woolrich’s galleries in South 
Molton Street, Mr. Charles Sykes exhibits 
bronzes and pastels. Among the former 
A Pagan Idyll(9) shows a certain attempt at 
academic finish of surface; and among the 
latter Cigarette (36) treats with attractive 
impudence a motive of light gallantry. 
Similar themes appear in many of the draw- 
ings, yet we find little zest or sparkle in 
any but this. 





’ SALES. 


On Friday, the 17th inst., at Messrs. Christie’s, 
a picture of the Netherlandish School, ‘ The 
Descent of the Holy Spirit,’ fetched 2941. 

On Tuesday, the 21st inst., Messrs. Christie 
included in their sale of engravings the following = 
Miss Jacobs, after Reynolds, by J. Spilsbury, 
first state, before any letters, 1051. Higglers. 
preparing for Market, and The Postboy’s Return, 
after Morland, by D. Orme, in colours, 141. lds. 
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Fine Art Gossip. 


THe Trustees of the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery have decided to perpetuate the 
memory of Canon Barnett by adding two 
large frescoes to the entrance hall of the 
Gallery. These will be painted by Mr. H. F. 
(jarrett, and will relate to the Art Gallery 
and the work of the Children’s Country 
Holiday Fund. A Memorial Tablet is also 
included in the general scheme for the 
decoration of the entrance hall by Mr. C. H. 
lownsend, the architect of the Gallery. It 
is hoped to make the hall a resting-place 
for passers-by. 

The estimated cost of the scheme is 7501., 
and towards this contributions will be 
received by Mr. C. Campbell Ross, Secretary, 
at the Gallery, High Street, F. 


Next Fripay Dr. Tancred Borenius will 
begin his course of nine lectures on ‘ The 
History of Italian Renaissance Painting’ at 
the Slade School of Fine Art, University 
College, London. The first lecture is on 
Giotto. 


R. writes :— 

“The Spring Exhibition of Water-Colours 
recently opened at the Manchester City Art 
Gallery is exclusively devoted to water-colours 
and pastels, over four hundred numbers being 
entered in the catalogue. Notwithstanding the 
width of range thus permitted, the collection is 
not fully representative of the best contemporary 
practice in these media. A show of contemporary 
water-colours without Messrs. Francis E. James, 
A. W. Rich, and J. S. Sargent is, however we cast 
the parts, something like ‘Hamlet’ minus the 
Prince of Denmark, Horatio, and Laertes. We 
also miss Mr. Henry Tonks, Mr. Walter Bayes, 
Mr. Cayley Robinson, and many of the more 
gifted of our younger aquarellists. 

‘“*A group of six fine drawings by Mr. Wilson 
Steer does much to maintain the interest of the 
exhibition; and good water-colours are also con- 
tributed by Mr. Francis Dodd, Mr. Mark Fisher, 
Mr. Hamilton Hay, Mr. A. J. Mavrogordato, and 
M. Maurice Asselin, the only foreign exhibitor. 

“The most interesting things in the pastel 
room come from Messrs. J. R. K. Duff, George 
Sheringham, and W, L. Bruckman, and Mrs. Esther 
Sutro; but here again we miss Mr. George Clausen, 
Mr. Will Rothenstein, and other well-known 
workers in pastel. Altogether the exhibition is 
rather disappointing, and does not attain the high 
standard which Manchester has set in the past.” 


THE newly formed Pastel and ‘l'empera 
Society of Ireland is now holding its first 
exhibition in Dublin. Amongst the ex- 
hibitors are Mr. T. H. Nicolet, Miss May 
Hamilton, Mr. James Ward, Miss Kathleen 
Fox, and Mr. Oswald Reeves. The last 
named shows amongst other decorative 
designs one for a stage scene somewhat in 
the manner of Gordon Craig. Mr. Crampton 
Walker, the founder of the Scciety, has some 
pleasant landscapes, and Mr. Dermod 
O’Brien two interesting figure studies. 


THREE important pictures have just been 
presented to the National Gallery of lreland 
by the new Director, Sir Hugh Lane. They 
are ‘ The Vision of St. Francis,’ by Il Greco ; 
a Portrait of a Lady, by Paul Veronese ; 
and a decorative group of four figures in 
a landscape, by Piazzetta, a little-known 
seventeenth-century painter, supposed to 
have been the master of Tiepolo. 

The portrait by Veronese is a beautiful 
and dignified work, very delicate in tone. 
The lady wears a red brocade dress and 
pearls, and holds a glove in one hand. 

The large group by Piazzetta is a brilliant 
work, remarkable for its chiaroscuro, its 
rich colour, and the Watteau-like grace of 
the grouping. The Greco is a fine example 
of this master’s work. 





MUSIC 


—_e— 


BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL AT 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


Tue Festivat which opened at Queen’s 
Hall last Monday afternoon, and which 
ends this evening with the Choral Sym- 
phony as chief attraction, offers a striking 
contrast to the modern music which has 
recently been given in this Hall. Those 
who believe that Beethoven, at any 
rate as a symphony composer, has never 
been surpassed, are right; others who 
maintain that in symphonic music he is 
unsurpassable may prove to be right. We 
certainly have had ample experience of his 
and other men’s work. It will in a few 
years be the centenary of Beethoven’s 
death, and since that event, though many 
great and illustrious composers have 
written symphonies, none is so powerful 
as the C minor, or so romantic as the one 
in A. There may be new masters, but 
we cannot conceive of a time when Beet- 
hoven will cease to impress the minds and 
to touch the hearts of musicians. 

For the moment, however, we are con- 
cerned with the first two days of the 
present festival. On Monday the Sym- 
phonies in c and D were performed. Beet- 
hoven imitated Mozart consciously in the 
Bonn days, and later probably sub- 
consciously ; moreover, he was, of course, 
influenced by the teaching and advice of 
Haydn. These early Symphonies are at- 
tractive as music, and of marked his- 
torical value owing to the foreshadowings 
of a riper period; yet they can hardly 
now excite strong interest. Mr. Henri 
Verbrugghen, the Festival conductor, at 
once proved that he is intimately ac- 
quainted with the scores; also that he 
understands the art of conducting and 
how to convey his ideas to the orchestra— 
on this occasion the London Symphony 
Orchestra. But in the performances there 
were certain accents and quick tempi 
which seemed as if he were trying to freshen 
up music which he felt to be old. The 
same thing happened on the second 
evening, when he was engaged on the 
* Eroica’’ Symphony, a work which does 
not stand in any need of extra polish. It 
was really a remarkably fine performance— 
fine in spirit as well as in Jetter. In the 
slow movement, however, there were 
occasionally slight over-markings. As 
everything was so good, we came to the 
conclusion that this was merely due to 
Mr. Verbrugghen being over-anxious; for 
he was on his trialin a city in which 
the best conductors (native and foreign) 
are constantly appearing. 

The pianist at the first concert was Mr. 
Frederic Lamond. His reputation as an 
interpreter of Beethoven is certainly 
great, but his rendering of much of the 
solo part of the E flat Concerto was not 
up to his highest standard. The actual 
playing was good, yet there were times 
when he seemed to look on the orchestra 
not as playing with him, but merely 
accompanying him. The reading of the 
slow movement, however, was impressive. 





Herr Ernst Dohnanyi, who appeared 
on the Tuesday, played in the first 
two Concertos, which are seldom heard, 
and did his part in a_ delightfully 
unpretentious manner. The music is 
pleasing, because it is thoroughly 
honest, but, to judge from Beethoven's 
remarks in a letter to a publisher, he 
himself did not attach any particular 
value to it. 








THE TORQUAY FESTIVAL. 
If. 


M. Icor Srravixsky’s Symphony in 
E flat, No. 1, was the special feature of the 
programme on the afternoon of Thurs- 
day in last week. In these modern 
times few composers write symphonies ; 
most would probably regard the 
writing of them as ‘une occupation 
inutile.” Mr. Hindenberg, however—if it 
was he who decided to give the one in 
question—selected the work of a man whose 
ballets are now attracting much notice, 
and whose opera * Le Rossignol’ is about 
to be produced at Drury Lane. The Sym- 
phony, an early work, is said to have been 
written eight years ago, and the composer 
is now only a little over thirty; the music 
therefore belongs to the period during, 
or soon after, his student days at the 
St. Petersburg Conservatoire. It would 
be interesting to know whether the idea 
of writing a symphony on classical 
lines was Stravinsky’s own idea, or was 
suggested to him as the safest course by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, under whom he studied. 
The thematic material, of old pattern, 
in the first and last movements and in the 
Scherzo is good, though not striking, 
and the treatment of it formal, not 
organic; though the bright melodious 
music hides to some extent its weakness. 
None of the four movements, fortunately, 
is unduly spun out, and that is an advan 
tage. The ballets ‘ Petrouschka’ anid 
* L’Oiseau de Feu’ have shown us that 
the composer can display his gifts far 
better in a freer form. Mr. Hindenberg’s 
reading of the work was excellent. 

Another novelty, the Suite de Ballet, 
‘Sakura,’ by Mr. Percy Pitt, produced at 
the final concert on Thursday evening, was 
unfortunately presented with maimed rites. 
The composer was unable to come as 
announced; moreover, the band parts 
reached Torquay so late that the last two 
sections could not be properly rehearsed, 
and were consequently omitted. The 
first three, if expressive, are somewhat 
conventional. We shall no doubt soon 
have an opportunity of hearing the com- 
plete work in London. 

Mr. Percy Grainger conducted his 
‘Colonial Song’ (the soprano and tenor 
parts of which were sung by Miss Carrie 
Tubb and Mr. Eisdell) and ‘ Molly on the 
Shore.’ Both have been heard in Lon- 
don. The only difference here in the 
second was the arrangement of the music 
for full orchestra, instead of, as before, 
only for strings. The effect is very 
piquant ; the composer has made deft 
use of the extra instruments for colour, so 
that the light, winsome setting of the 
folk-tune is not spoilt. 
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Strauss was the most prominent name 
on the programmes, and he was repre- 
sented by ~ Till Eulenspiegel,’ which was 
given under the masterly, if at times some- 
what demonstrative, guidance of Mr. 
Thomas Beecham, while * Don Juan’ and 
‘Tod und Verklirung’ were performed 
under the direction of Mr. Hindenberg, who 
showed himself thoroughly acquainted 
with these and other scores with which 
he had to deal. His beat is clear, and 
he is fortunate in having constant practice 
in conducting, so that he can develope 
the natugal gifts which he undoubtedly 
possesses. 

Mr. Percy Grainger played the solo part 
of Mr. Frederick Delius’s Pianoforte Con- 
certo, and Miss Carrie Tubb sang the ** Mad 
Scene ” from Ambroise Thomas skilfully, 
while her delivery of the “ Salce”’ from 
Verdi's ‘ Otello’ was specially notable for 
lyrical charm and dramatic feeling. 

The whole scheme of the festival was, 
as mentioned last week, modern, and the 
result shows that the judgment of the 
Festival Committee and conductor was 
sound. Only works of moderate length 
were selected; rising English composers, 
indeed, seem to have discovered that it is 
not wise to be lengthy. The artistic suc- 
cess was great. Another festival next 
vear is already being discussed, and on a 
larger scale. 





Musical Gossip. 

THE opera season opened at Covent Garden 
last Monday with a performance of Puccini’s 
3ohéme.’ Madame Melba impersonated 
Mimi, and though in the first act her singing 
was a little lacking in life, she was quite 
herself in the third act. Her voice is still 
rich ; and even if that were not the case, her 
stvle of interpretation and perfect produc- 
tion of voice would not be affected. The able 
singer and actor Signor Giovanni Martinelli 
appeared as Rodollio for the first time here. 
The performance, generally, was good; and 
a notable feature was the spirited, and, as 
regards the singers, tactful, direction of 
Mr. Albert Coates, who as a Wagnerian 
conductor gave great satisfaction during 
the recent German season. 


‘ 


On the following evening the first cycle 
of ‘The Ring’ began. For ‘ Rheingold ’ 
there was a fine cast. Of the impersonations 
of such artists as Kiess (Alberich), Hans 
Bechstein (Mime), Madame Kirkby Lunn 
(Fricka), and the two giants Paul lKniipfer 
and Johannes F6nss, it is sufficient to say 
that they were at their best. Loge is, 
perhaps, the most difficult part in the piece, 
and Herr Sembach’s rendering is interest- 
ing; he appeared in that character a few 
seasons ago. Herr Arthur Nikisch was once 
again at the head of the orchestra: he 
knows how at times to reveal its full strength, 
and at others how to make the music sound 
almost at Bayreuth with the players 
hidden. 

In ‘Die Walkiire, on Wednesday even- 
ing, the temperamental acting of Mlle. 
Maude Fay as Sieglinde deserves note ; 
but her voice was not quite equal to some 
of the composer's exacting demands. Herr 
Cornelius was the Siegmund. Fraulein Ger- 
trud Kappel has a good voice, and knows 
how to tse it ; to this was largely owing her 
success as Briinhilde. 

Dr. GEORGE HENSCHEL gives his farewell 
recital at Bechstein Hall on the 29th inst. 


as 








He will be greatly missed, for since 1877, 
when he made his début here, this worthy 
artist has taken an active part in musical 
life both in and outside London. In 1881 
he established and conducted the London 
Symphony Concerts, which lasted eleven 
years. His vocal recitals have always proved 
sources of keen enjoyment. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
Mon.—Sar. Roya) Opera, ( ovent Garden. 
Theodore Byard’s Recital, 3 15, Bechstein Hall. 
yra Hess's Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Winifred Christie's Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Elena Gerhardt’s Vocal Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
os Irene Scharrer’s Orchestral Concert, 8 15, Queen's Hall. 
_ Phyllis Enid Kidner’s ‘Cello Recital, 8.30. Molian Hall. 
Wep. Victor Buerrt’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
- George Henechel’s Farewell Recita!, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
os Helen Sealy and Foland Jackson's Violin and Vocal Kecital, 
8.30, Bolian Hall. 
Tuvrs. Uva Hedmondt’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
= Kva Rich's ~ong Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Ethel Hobday and Albert Sammons’s Pianoforte and Violin 
Recital, 8 30. Molian Hall. 


Fri. May and Beatrice Hartison’s Violin and ’Cello Recital, 3.15, 
Bechstein Hall. 
Anton Maaskoff’. Violin Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
London Ballad Concert, 3, Koyal Albert Hall. 






Dorothy Grinstead’s Pianoforte Recital Bechstein Hall. 


Henriette Micheleon’s Pianoforte Kecit 


, 3.15, Holian Hall. 
New Symphony Urchestra, 3.15, Queen's Hall. 


Sat. 








DRAMA 


—_—@p— 
‘MY LADY'S DRESS’ 
ROYALTY. 


WE have to thank Mr. E. Knoblauch for 
another novelty at the Royalty. ‘ Mile- 
stones ’ dealt with three distinctive stages 
inrecent times. ‘* My Lady’s Dress, which 
was given last Tuesday, traces the making 
of a silk dress. Though it is not so 
well developed, the later idea seems to 
have greater possibilities. 

‘My Lady’s Dress’ has to rely on the 
stuff that dreams are made of. A lady 
having contracted a headache whilst pur- 
chasing a fifty-guinea gown, in which she 
means to ogle a prospective patron of 
her husband’s, takes a sleeping-draught 
to ensure the rest necessary before the 
evening fray. We see her moving in 
a dream-trance with her husband through 
various scenes connected with the making 
of the gown. In the course of half 
a dozen of these Gladys Cooper and 
Mr. Dennis Eadie play as many parts in a 
style which varies from what is not far 
removed from mere buffoonery in a lace- 
making Dutch scene to what reaches real 
tragedy in the last scene. Did all the 
scenes bear even comparison with the last, 
the whole would have been a great play— 
greatly acted. Indeed, we recognized 
with real regret that convention would 
insist on an awakening scene. When it 
came it had one gem in it which made it 
really significant. The tragic incidents of 
my lady’s dream are so vivid as to change 
her ideas; she not only proposes to her 
husband that she should wear some other 
dress, but even that, so soon as the post 
he covets has been attained, they should 
turn their attention to helping others less 
well circumstanced. Rarely, if ever, has 
the fact that procrastination is the thief 
of altruism been better exemplified. 
There are other good points in the play, 
but this is the best, expressing as it does 
the perpetual postponement of one’s duty 


AT THE 





to one’s neighbour owing to the almost 
universal wish to possess just one more | 
coveted thing. 


‘THE MOB’ AT THE CORONET. 

Monpay night saw Mr. John Gals- 
worthy’s ‘The Mob’ produced, for the 
first time in London, by Miss Horniman’s. 
company at the Coronet Theatre. 

It must be said at once that those who 
expect a play comparable with ‘ Strife ’ 
and * The Silver Box’ are likely to be 
disappointed. It is not because the 
theme is less good, but because the in- 
terest remains latent in the idea of the 
play—never emerges into the play itself. 
A man who has presumably hitherto been 
a dependable party man—at the opening 
of the piece he is an Under-Secretary with 
a future—determines that his conscience 
makes it necessary for him to denounce the 
Government's prosecution of a small war. 

In the first scene we listen to ex- 
postulations from his relatives in the 
army, and friends on the press; but of 
arguments such as might appeal to a 
high-souled idealist there is none. These, 
perhaps, were not to be expected, but 
we had hoped for something of the sort, 
since the action of the piece is placed in 
the future. When, however, we were 
treated—amid the solitude of a deserted 
feast—to a rehearsal of the speech to be 
made in the House of Commons, we were 
amazed to find that the reformer relied 
solely on the free use of rhetoric for the 
conversion of Parliament. 

The next morning brought more talk 
concerning the personal cost of his action, 
and tangible evidence in the shape of 
loss of position inside and outside the 
House. One felt, in fact, a certain sym- 
pathy with the indignation of relatives, 
friends, and constituents against a man 
who had apparently given little cause 
hitherto for suspicion as to the ‘ correct- 
ness ’’ of his attitude. 

The next act furnishes a fresh surprise 
—the high-souled patriot being caught 
and stoned by a mob when he is escaping 
by the stage door from a meeting he has 
been addressing. A word of praise is due 
to a hero-worshipping private secretary 
(Mr. Eric Barber) for his acting in this 
and other scenes. A meeting between 
husband and wife follows, at which, after 
ten years of married life with a man of 
adamantine principle, she only seeks to 
dissuade him from his course by alluding 
to sentimental considerations. Finally, 
deserted by all but one servant, he meets 
his death at the hands of a mob which 
has broken into his palatial residence. 
The curtain rises once again to show us a 
statue erected in after years to his memory, 
a piece of irony like a circular saw— 
warranted to cut from whatever side it 
is approached. 

The play itself failed to carry any con- 
viction of reality or utility. Mr. Milton 
Rosmer, however, gave a convincing 
presentment of an obstinate self-sufficiency 
which leaves no room either for sweet 
reasonableness in argument or deep sym- 
pathy with one’s fellow-men and their 
‘stinted opportunities. Either of these 
virtues might have helped the politician’s 
cause more than the martyrdom after 
which he seems to have hankered. Irene 
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Rooke, as his wife, was what we should 
conceive a good woman to be who, 
brought up in luxury; suddenly discovers 
herself married to a stranger hampered by 
a fanatical obsession of idealism concern- 
ing one particular phase of political life. 
The play is filled in with bits of mawkish 
sentimentality and other incidents which 
not so long ago would have been con- 
sidered in the light of encroachments on 
East-End preserves. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


‘Mam’SELLE TRALALA,’ taken from the 
German of Georg Okonkowski and Leo 
Leipziger by Mr. Arthur Wimperis and Mr. 
Hartley Carrick, with M. Jean Gilbert’s 
music, was presented last Thursday week by 
Mr. Philip M. Faraday at the Lyric Theatre. 

It has more of the atmosphere of the revue 
even than most musical plays. The plot is 
just sufficient to keep matters going, and 
there is a good supply of comic situations 
throughout the three acts. The scenes are 
laid in Paris, and the story concerns a lottery 
ticket and a little dressmaker. 

The outstanding features in the piece 
avere the impersonations of Yvonne Arnaud 
and Mr. James Blakeley. The former in 
the title-part was charming. Although she 
possesses a small voice, one is helped to 
forget the fact by her artistic treatment 
of it, and vivacious acting. The latter, who 
took the part of Bruno Richard, caused 
og, | of fun in his difficult situations. 

Ir. Charles Trevor also deserves praise for 
his acting as the lottery agent, which was 
a clever piece of work. 

The music is light and tuneful, and the 
chorus work is good, but at times somewhat 
overbalanced by the volume of the orchestra, 


AN amusing one-act play dealing with life 
in co. Antrim, ‘The Cobbler,’ by Mr. A. 
Patrick Wilson, was produced last week at 
the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. It was excellently 
acted by the new company, being given 
under the direction of the author, who him- 
self took the part of the Cobbler. 


THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN 
have signified their intention of being present 
at the special matinée in aid of the King 
George’s Pension Fund for Actors and 
Actresses, to take place at His Majesty’s 
Theatre on Friday, May 22nd. The play 
selected is ‘The Silver King,’ and the cast 
includes many of the leading actors and 
actresses of the day. 


Mr. Cyrit MAUDE is returning to London 
shortly, and will produce on May 13th 
‘Grumpy, a four-act detective play by 
Messrs. Horace Hodges and T. Wigney 
Percyval, which is having asuccessful run in 
New York. Mr. Maude has secured a West 

tnd theatre, the name of which is not yet 
announced. 


‘With HER HUSBAND'S PERMISSION,’ a 
one-act play by Mr. Herbert Jenkins the 
publisher, is to be given at the Theatre 
Royal, Bristol, on May 13th, in conjunction 
with Mr. Masefield’s ‘Nan.’ The produc- 
tion is under the management of Muriel 
Pratt, whose able acting in ‘ Hindle Wakes ’ 
will be recalled by London playgoers. She 
is playing the leading part, and the piece 
will be seen later in the year at a West-end 
theatre. 


On May 3rd, at the Ambassadors’ 
Theatre, the Pioneer Players will give ‘ The 
Patience of the Sea,’ by Conal O’Riordan 
(Norreys Connell). The principal woman’s 





part is to be played by Gertrude Kingston, 
who will be supported by Mr. Harcourt 
Williams, Mr. Basil Hallam, and Lilian 
Tweed. There will be a public performance 
on the afternoon of May 4th. 


THE sixth special matinée given under the 
auspices of the West End Productions, at the 
Pavilion on Wednesday afternoon, produced 
a programme more distinguished by quantity 
than quality. It was difficult to discover 
any justification for the performance of at 
least five of the six one-act plays that made 
up the long programme. 

‘The ‘Temperament,’ by Claire Thorpe ; 
‘The Fool,’ by Norman P. Greig; and 
‘Whispering Tongues,’ by W. H. Abbot, 
might possibly be worthy of production if 
reconstructed by an expert, and acted by 
competent players. 

The fourth play, entitled ‘Why She 
Didn’t Tell,’ was a passable kind of sketch, 
in which a husband suffering from heart 
disease discovers that a man he formerly 
regarded as a friend has contracted an illicit 
admiration for his wife. The wife fails to 
tell her husband, thinking that the shock 
might prove fatal; but herises to the occasion, 
and, finding his wife both loyal and guiltless, 
apparently recovers his faith and his health 
as well. In this sketch (we can call it nothing 
more) there was some excellent acting by 
Mr. Sydney Valentine as the husband, and 
Dorothy Massingham as the wife. 

‘The Girl from Australia’ and ‘A Captain 
of Industry,’ written respectively by Mrs. 
K. H. Harris and William Margrie, require no 
notice. An amusing little duologue entitled 
“He and She, in which Grace A’Hearn 
and Mr. Roy Beard played with considerable 
distinction, deserves a word of praise. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


“While German critics, seeking for Quellen, 
have been attempting to trace aflinities between 
Mr. Shaw’s ‘ Pygmalion’ and a play of Smollett, 
a far more obvious source of inspiration has been 
overlooked. _Rousseau’s little ‘scéne lyrique,’ 
‘Pygmalion,’ contains these lines (Pygmalion is 
speaking ) :— 

“*Je me suis trompé: j’ai voulu vous faire 
nymphe, et je vous ai faite déesse. 

“Il te manque une ime: ta figure ne peut 
s’en passer. 

*** Pygmalion, ne fais plus des dieux, tu n’es 
qu’ ‘un vulgaire artiste.’ 

*May we not believe that in Rousseau Mr. 
Shaw found the kernel of his own play ?” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS.—C, C. S.—F. N.—J. T.—H. J. G, R. 
—Received. 

J. E. M.—W. M. M. S.—Not suitable for us. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


THE CORNERSTONE 
OF EDUCATION 


An Essay on the Home Training of Chil- 
dren. y Rev. The Hon. EDWARD 
LYTTELTON, D.D. 5s. net. 

** As the considered opinion of the Headmaster 
of Eton, a statement which calls for the close 
attention of all parents. It amounts to a demand 
which it is dangerous for the nation to ignore.” 

Times. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 


JEFFERSON, 1743-1790 
With an Introduction by P. L. FORD, and 
a Foreword by G. H. PUTNAM, Litt. D. 
6s. net. 


THE BACKWARD CHILD 
By BARBARA S. MORGAN. Cloth, 5s. net. 
It is a study of the psychology and treatment 
of the child who is lagging in mental efficiency. 


CAVOUR, AND THE MAKING OF 


MODERN ITALY, 1810-1861 
By PIETRO ORSI. Fully illustrated. 5s. net. 
(‘* Heroes of Nations” Series.) 
“This wise and dependable introduction to the 
study of his life and work.” 
G. M. TREVELYAN in Cambridge Review. 


THE SCIENCE OF HAPPINESS 


By JEAN FINOT. 7s. 6d net. 

‘* Readers who do not know him in French...... 
will be glad of this translation.. ... They will be 
still more pleased when they read the book ; for 
Mr. Finot is a stout optimist......who sees happi- 
Ne8B...... as the true goal of social life and the basis 
of morality.” — Times. 


CARMEN AND MR. 
DRYASDUST 


By HUMFREY JORDAN. 6s. 
**A story about Cambridge, almost a story 
against Cambridge...... it hits Oxford as shrewdly.” 
Daily News. 


ONE YEAR OF PIERROT 
By THE MOTHER OF PIERROT. 6s. 
This warm-hearted story is characterized by 
the sincerity of its sentiment, and the faithful, 
impressive, and beautiful picture of babyhood 
which it gives. 


SHEARS OF DELILAH 
By VIRGINIA T. VAN DE WATER. With 
Coloured Frontispiece. — 6s. 
A series of dramatic stories concerning the little 
tragedies uf married life. 











JAVA AND HER NEIGHBOURS 
By ARTHUR &. WALCOTT. With 48 Illus- 
trations and a Map. 10s. 6d. net. 


18,000 WORDS OFTEN 


MISPRONOUNCED 
By W. H. P. PHYFE. 6s. net. 
“© A conscientious piece of work which should be 
helpful to all who possess it.” —Spectator. 


LATIN SONGS 


Ancient, Medieval. and Modern, with Music. 
By CALVIN 8. BROWN. 9s. net. 


24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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WERNER LAURIE’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE IN AN INDIAN OUTPOST. 


By MAJOR CASSERLY. Fully Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

This is a thrilling account of the life of an Indian Officer 
in command of a native garrison in a small post on the 
frontier. Itgives a wonderfully vivid idea of the peculiarity 
and loneliness and risks of such a life. Major Casserly 
tells his story in a manly, straightforward and direct way, 
and the book will appeal to all lovers of sport and daring. 


THE HIGHWAYS TO HAPPINESS. 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, @s. net. 
This is a very charming, delicate, and poetical allegory 
descriptive of the journey of Youth along the Highway of 
Life in search of Happiness. 











“THE VOYAGE OF THE SNARK.” 
THROUGH THE SOUTH SEAS WITH 
JACK LONDON. 


By MARTIN JOHNSON. 32 Plates. Illustrated 
from Photographs taken on the Cruise. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

A detailed and complete account giving the first real 
insight into life aboard the Snark among the myriad islands 
of the South Pacific. 

“ The book is vividly interesting.” — Observer. 


HOW TO BECOME AN ALPINIST. 
By F. BURLINGHAM. 64 Pictures. 6s. net. 

A book which will give climbers the necessary information 
as to setting about the pastimein a proper and workmanlike 
way. The work is full of the most interesting and useful 
hints, besides giving many stirring anecdotes of climbers in 
the past. 


By H. L. ADAM. Fully Illustrated. 6s. net. 

The work, which is by the author of ‘The Story of Crime,’ 
‘Oriental Crime,’ and other vol on crimi ZY, gives 
a detailed account of the true part played by women in the 
crime of the world. 


‘*TOLD WITH MUCH DESCRIPTIVE 
EFFECT.”—Ties. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Daughter 
of Debate. 


MRS. AMBROSE HARDING 
Author of ‘The Dominant Chord.’ 
6s. 


The terrible struggle of colour going on in 
many of the British Colonies to-day is admir- 
ably portrayed by Mrs. Harding, whose 
descriptions of life and scenery in the West 
Indies are vividly realistic. 














The interest of the story vibrates between the 
ideals of love and duty. The heroine, some- 
what of a social reformer, tries to alleviate the 
lot of coloured people, against the advice of 
her friends and even of her lover. Her 
endeavours, however. are attended with 
terrible results, in which a coloured doctor, 
a most dramatic personality, and his sister, 
a sad and pathetic figure, play a tragical 
part. The whole novel is wrapped around 
with excitement and interest. 


WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 
8, Essex Street, London, W. 











AN 


AMERICAN 
LOSSARY. 


BY 


RICHARD H. THORNTON 


In two volumes. 


This work is commended to the at- 
tention of the custodians of Public 


Libraries. The price is 30s. net. 





‘An American Glossary’ is not a Slang 
Dictionary, though of necessity it includes 
The illus- 


trative quotations, which are accurately 


specimens of vulgar diction. 


dated, number 14,000; and of these more 
than 11,000 belong to the period before 
the Civil War. 
or phrase which might be thought purely 


In some instances a word 


American is traced to an Elizabethan or 


Jacobean origin. 


“The book is unusually well edited ” 
(“pectutor). “It will have a permanent 
value for the student of philology” 
(Aberdeen Press). 
prehensive and elaborate work which has 


field ” 


“It is an extensive and 


“Tt is the most com- 


yet appeared in its 
(N.Y. World). 


valuable work of much research” (7imes). 


peculiar 


“Tt is quite as interesting as a novel, 
and, in places, as funny as a farce” 
(Standard). 


valuable to philologers who recognize the 


“Tt must always prove 


effectiveness of the historical method” 
(Scotsma). 
tion of what are known as ‘ Yankeeisms’” 
(Daily Eayress). “ We find throughout 
dated instances which show clearly the 


“Tt is an amazing collec- 


development of language, and give [this] 
careful and erudite work a status such 
as is accorded to the New English 
Dictionary” (Athenewm). 





FRANCIS & CO., 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





Crosby Lockwood & Son’s 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
TECHNICAL & SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 





INDUSTRIAL AND MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTRY: ORGANIC. xy ceorrrey 


MARTIN, Ph.D. (Rostock), M.Sc. (Bristol), B.Sc. 
(London), F.C.S., formerly Lecturer and Demon- 
strator in Chemistry at University College, Not- 
tingham. Containing over 700 Pp. and about 
250 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth, 21/- net. 





INDUSTRIAL AND MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTRY : INORGANIC. 


Vol. I. Price about 21/- net. 


Uniform with 
[In preparation. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. ny 
H. LL. BASSETT, B.A., B.Sc., Demonstrator in 
Chemistry at Canibridge University About 200 
pages. Fully illustrated. Price about 5/- net. 

[Nearly ready. 


ELECTRIC POWER STATIONS. _ py 


Prof KLINGENBERG. English Edition. Price 
about 12/6 net. [in preparation, 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE. A Handbook for the Use of 


Electrical Engineers, Students, and Operators, B 
JAMES ERSKINE-MURRAY, DSc, F R.S.E., 


M.LE.E. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
458 pp. with over 200 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10/6 net. (Just published. 


THE MAKING OF HIGHROADS. 3, 
ALFRED EDWARD CARKY., M.Inst.C.E., Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical, Geological, and Che- 
mical Societies. With an Appendix of Tables and 
Specifications. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price about 
2/6 net. [Nearly ready. 


ELECTRIC WIREMEN’S WORK. 4 prac. 


tical Handbook for Installation Inspectors, Elec- 
tricians, Wiremen, Students, and others engaged 
in the Electrical Trades. By J. H. HAVELOCK, 
A.M.LE E. 340 pages. 100 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5/- net. (Just published. 


MODERN WORKSHOP PRACTICE. 4 


Manual for the Use of Engineers, Apprentices, and 
Students in Technical Institutes By ERNEST 
PULL, A.M L.Mech E. 316 pages, over 200 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5/- net. 

(Just ready. 


By ERNEST LATHAM, Associate of the City 
and Guilds of London Institute, A.M Inst.C.E., 
M.IM ®. With Contributions by Col. R. E. B. 
CROMPTON, C.B., R.E., M.Inst.C.E., Consultin 
Engineer to the Road Board, &c., and A. E. 
CAREY, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.G.S., F.G 8, 90 pp. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 2/- net. [Just published, 


THE STEAM ENGINE. A Practical Hand- 


book compiled with especial Reference to Small 
and Medium-sized Engines. For the Use of 
Engine Makers, Mechanical Draughtsmen, Engi- 
neering Students, and Users of Steam Power. 
By HERMAN HAEDER, C.E. Translated by 


H. H. P. POWLES, A.M.L.C E., M.LM.E. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. With nearly 1,100 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7/6 net. (Just published. 


THE DIESEL OR SLOW-COMBUSTION 
OIL ENGINE. A Practical Treatise on the 


Design and Construction of the Diesel Engine for 
the Use of Draughtsmen, Students, and others. 
By G. JAMES WELLS, Wh.Sc., A M Inat.C.E., 
M.I.Mech.E., and A. J. WALLIS-TAYLER, C.E.. 
A.M. Inst.C.E. 304 pp., with 130 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7/6 net. (Just published. 


‘ 





Complete Catalogue sent post free on application. 
LONDON : 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 


7, Stationers’ Hall Court, K.C., and 
5, Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 
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Under Contract with H.M. Government 
P & 0 Mail and Passenger Services. | 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


P&Q) Pleasure Cruises. 


From LONDON (‘calling at Leith) 
By SS. ‘‘ MANTUA,” 11,500 tons, 15,000 H.P. 
B. The AZORES, MADEIRA, LISBON, &c.| May 16—24 Days) 











C. “NORWEGIAN FJORDS  ........000000-++- | Jun. 13—18 Days | 
D. *NORWEGIAN FJORDS  ........e Jun. 50—13 Days} 
E. *NORWAY, DENMARK...............00.. Jul. 17—18 Days 
F. RUSSIA, SWEDEN, Ac. .............02+ Aug. 7—24 Days 


G. CONSTANTINOPLE, VOLO, SALONICA| Sept, 5—30 Lays 

Fares—B or F, from 20 Gns.; C or D, from 12 Gns. ; 
EK, from 15 Gns.; G, from 25 Gas 

For Programme and Plan of the “hips apply as below. 


| Northumberland Avenue, W.C., | n 
P & 0 Offices | 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C., LONCON. 




















Gossett BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
By LEWIS MELVILLE. 


SEE 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
For JULY 6, 12, 27; AUGUST 3, 17, 24; and SEPTEMBER 7, 1912. 
Price for the Seven Numbers, 28. 4d.; or free by post, 2s. 7d. 
JOHN ©. FRANCOIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
ae and Queries Office, Bream's Bulidings, Onaneety Lane, E.C 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
T HE 





NATIONAL FLAG 


BEING 
THE UNION JACK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 80, 1900, 
Price 4d. ; by post 44d. 

Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 

Bream’s Buildings, bones Lane, E.C. 


T HE AT HEN £# U M. 
PRICE SIXPENCE 


. ublished every FRIDAY in time for the Afternoon Mails. Terms 
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JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 


The Atheneum Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. E.C. 
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G mi 
THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 
which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 

OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND ameasINE. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. 


It can be Safely Used every. day even by Invalids and Children. 
The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. 


Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. Always keep it in 
the house or in your travelling bag in readiness for emergencies. 





PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT' WORKS, LONDON, SE. |} 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. { 




















NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (April 25) CONTAINS — 


NOTES :—A Charter of Richer de Laigle—Birmingham Statues and Memorials—Webster and the 
‘N.E.D.’—Rudyard Kipling’s Letters of Travel—American Pony Express—‘‘ The Secretary at 
War ”—Chinese Proverb in Burton’s ‘ Anatomy ’—Lethe : a Classical and Ancient Blunder. 





” 


QUERIES :—Walier’s ‘ Panegyrick ’—De Nune— Weather Prognostications - George Inman—‘‘ Kibob 
—French Verge Watch—Gothaven—Kitchin: Parry: Casson: Harwood—Rye Church Font— 
Authors Wanted—Emmeline Lott—Manor-Court Powers—Enchanted London Well—Goethe : 
St. Philip Neri—Dodd Family—Registers of Deaths of Roman Catholics before 1837—G. A. 
Walpoole—‘‘ Bushel and Strike ”—Joshua Walker, M.P.—Walter Fenwick : Magdalene Hunt— 
Wildgoose. 

REPLIES :—Lesceline de Verdon—Blackfriars: Ancient Schemes of Drainage—Milton Queries— 
‘The Fisher Boy ’—English Shrines—Saffron Walden—Heraldic— Redcoats—George II.’s Natural 
Children—Maywood—Lines in Peele’s *‘ Edward the First’—The Light Brigade at Balaclava— 
Crouch Family of Rye—Rabel’s Drops—Shilleto—Moss, an Actor—Bons Mots : Authors Wanted 
—Turtle and Thunder—‘ Ethics of the Dust’—G. W. Curtis—Altars—Arms of the See of 
Lichfield—Shakespeare and the Warwickshire Dialect —Ayloffe. 


NOTES ON BOOKS:—The Oxford Dictionary —‘The Millers of Haddington, Dunbar, and 
Dunfermline.’ 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (April 18) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—The Widener-Stevenson Collection—Webster and the ‘N.E.D.’—A Wolfe Dispatch— 
Great Fire of London: Contemporary Letter—‘t Plowden ”—‘N. & Q.’ in Fiction—Phil May 
and his Biographers—Allsop Place—Samuel Annesley—King’s College Hospital—‘‘T. K.” 
Identified. 





QUERIES :—“ Stackfreed ”—Bothwell—John Swinfen—Gale Families—Shaftesbury’s ‘ Judgment of 
Hercules ’—Briefs—Authors Wanted — Biographical Information Wanted — Battledore and 

| Shuttlecock : Technical Terms—Antedated Patent of Nobility—‘‘ Corvicer,” an Old Trade— 

| Brian Duppa, Bishop of Winchester —‘‘ An honest man and a good bowler ”—Wilkinson’s Iron 

| Chapel — Sir Nathaniel Mead — Kendrick of Goalies.” Benaenne ”—An Opera Pass— 
“ Kemendyne.” 

REPLIES :—Uncollected Kipling Items—Fox of Stradbroke—Milo as Surname—Push-Plough— 
Leysou Family—St. Pancras Bibliography— History of Glass-making—W. Ive—‘ Montalbert,’ 
Old Novel—* Riicksack” or ‘ Rucksack” — Pallavicini: Jaszberényi — Lieut -Col. James 
MacPherson — ‘‘ MacFarlan’s geese ”—Altars — Jeremiah Horrocks—Authors of Quotations 
Wanted—Magistrates wearing Hats—Kbubarb—Communion Table by Grinling Gibbons— 
Human Fat as a Medicine—Barbers and Yellow—‘ Napoléon dans P Autre Monde’—The Taylor 
Sisters—Law Maxim—Harwich and George I.—A ‘‘Quarrel d’Olman”—Parishes in Two 
Counties—Fve-Farm Rents—Sir John Dynham. 


| NOTES ON BOOKS : —i‘ Dedications ’—Marlowe’s ‘ Edward II.’—‘The Divine Right of Kings ’— 
| ‘ Book-Prices Current ’—‘‘ Bohn’s Popular Library ”’—‘ The Antiquary.’ 
| 


OBITUARY :—Edward Marston. 


JOHN ©. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
| Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and of all Newsagents. 
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WHY NOT CALL 
IN AN EXPERT? 


Tuose who possess gardens frequently need expert 
advice on one or other of the many problems with 
which they are confronted. Which bulbs to grow— 
what varieties of roses are the best for a particular 
garden—how to increase the fertility of the soil— 
how to prevent disease. 


Such advice in all subjects appertaining to the 
art and science of 


Present Day Gardening 





may be obtained—at a cost of threepence per week— 


by subscribing to the 


Gardeners Chronicle 


(THREEPENCE WEEKLY) 


The Leading Horticultural Journal of the World. 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 
Subscription - 15s. per annum, post free. 


A specimen copy sent free on application to: 
The Publisher (Dept. M.), 41, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
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‘Society for Promoting 


Christian Knowledge. 





THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND FOR 1914. 


Furnishing a trustworthy account of the condition of the Church of England, and of 
all bodies in communion with her throughout the world. Demy 8vo, paper rds, 
38. ; cloth boards, red edges, 4s. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
AMONG THE NATIONS OF THE WORLD. 


By WILLIAM MUSS-ARNOLT, B.D. Ph.D. A History of all translations of the 
Prayer Book. 78. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF THE SOUL IN THE WORLD. 


By the late Rev. Canon F. C. WOODHOUSE, M.A. New Edition. 2s. net. 


THE MYSTICISM OF WILLIAM LAW. 


By the Rev. S. HARVEY GEM, M.A. 1s. 6d. net. 


INSPIRATION. 


By the Very Rev. H. C. BEECHING, D.D. D.Litt., Dean of Norwich. 6d. net. 


THE INCARNATION. 

By the Rev. W. S. MORRIS, M.A. 6d. net. 
THE SOURCES OF GENESIS, 
A FRESH INVESTIGATION OF. 


By JOHANNES DAHSE. Translated from the German by the Rev. F. E. 
SPENCER, M.A. 6d. 


THE VALUE OF THE THEOLOGY OF 
ST. PAUL FOR MODERN THOUGHT. 


By the Rev. Prof. H. T. ANDREWS, D.D. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 6d. net. 


GOD AND THE WORLD. A Survey of Thought. 


By the Rev. A. W. ROBINSON, D.D. Prefatory Note by Sir OLIVER LODGE. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 


POPULAR ATTACKS ON CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. C. L. DRAWBRIDGE, M.A. Small post 8vo, 6d. net. 


THE LATEST LIGHT ON BIBLE LANDS. 


By P. S. P. HANDCOCK, M.A., formerly of the British Museum, Lecturer of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. Second Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. net. 


MODERN RATIONALISM. 


As seen at Work in its Biographies. By Canon HENRY LEWIS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 4s. net. 


THE LAWS OF THE EARLIEST GOSPEL. 


Five Lectures on the Gospel according to St. Mark. By the Rev. E. H. PEARCE, 
M.A., Canon of Westminster. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. net. 


THE CHINESE PEOPLE. 
A Handbook on China. 


By the Ven. ARTHUR EVANS MOULE, D.D. With Map and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. net. 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. 
THE COMMONITORY OF ST. VINCENT OF LERINS. 


Translated by the Rev. T. HERBERT BINDLEY, D.D. 2s. net. 


TERTULLIAN ON THE TESTIMONY OF THE SOUL 


MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR 
TRADITIONAL CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. Canon E. MCCLURE. Second Edition, with an additional Chapter on 
Modernism. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 

** Most excellent and valuable.”—The Very Rev. Dr. INGER, Dean of St. Paul's. 

** Just the work that is wanted at the present moment.”—Prof. SAYCE. ; 

Prof. T. G. BONNEY, lately President of the British Association, says :—‘‘ It is excellent, 
and cannot fail to be most useful. I hope it will have a wide circulation. It is aggressive, 
sometimes severe in tone, and I think this is quite justifiable—opponents of Christianity 
express their opinions of it and of its advocates in ve uncompl mentary terms, and it is 
time ~ latter should hit back—keeping within the rules of fair fighting—whenever they 
see a chance.” 


RADIUM AND RADIO-ACTIVITY. 
By A. T. CAMERON, M A. B.Sc. With numerous Diagrams. (‘‘ Romance of Science 
Series.”) Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. V 
** Any one who wishes to have a summary of the present state of knowledge on this 
subject cannot do better than obtain a copy.” -— Know! e. 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH IN ITS BEARING 
ON NATIONAL WELFARE. 


Incorporating a lecture delivered by Dr. EMIL FISCHER in Berlin, January 11, 1910. 
(‘Romance of Science Series.”) Small post &8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. ; 
“Serves to give the general reader an admirable view of the importance of progress in 
chemical sciences.”— Nature. 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


With 27 large Plates of Coloured Illustrations. Large 4to, half cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


WAVES AND RIPPLES IN WATER, 
AIR, AND ASTHER. 


Christmas Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain by J. A. 
FLEMING, M.A. D.Sc. F.R.S. Second Issue, Revised. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE WONDERS OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
Explained in Simple Terms for the Non-Technical Reader. 


By J. A. FLEMING, M.A. D.Se. F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams and other 
Tilustrations. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

“Prof. Fleming is one of our best exponents of the art of explaining scientific 
principles and results in popular language—an art to which the non-scientific reader owes 
much gratitude in these days of extreme specialization and technicality. He is also one 
of our highest authorities on electrical engineering.” —Spectator. 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 
In Romance and Reality. 


By W. F. KIRBY, F.L.S. F.E.S. With 28 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations 
Small 4to, cloth, 5s. net. 


FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. 


By the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A. F.L.S. Thirty-third Edition. Entirely revised 
by G. S. BOULGER, F.L.S. F.G.S., Professor of Botany in the City of London 
College. With Portrait and Memoir of Author. Numerous Black-and-White Illus- 
trations, also 64 Coloured Plates. (The Artist, GRACE LAYTON, obtained the 
Silver Flora Medal of the Royal Horticultural Society for these Drawings.) Large 
crown 8yvo, cloth boards, 6s. net. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS 
IN THEIR NATURAL COLOURS AND FORM. 


Text by Prof. HENSLOW. With over 200 Coloured Lilustrations. (The Artist, 
GRACE LAYTON, obtained the Silver Flora Medal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society for these Drawings.) Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 8. net. 


Being a popular Account of the Birds which have been observed in the British Isles, 
with their Haunts and Habits, their Systematic, Common, and Provincial Names ; 
together with a Synopsis of Genera and a brief summary of Specific Characters. By 
the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A, F.L.S. New Edition. With 16 Coloured Plates. 
Post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. net. 


BIRDS (A CHAPTER ON): RARE BRITISH VISITORS. 


By R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D. F.L.S. With 18 beautifully Coloured Plates. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 38. 6d. 


THE PROCESS OF THE YEAR. 





AND ON THE “PRESCRIPTION ” OF HERETICS. 


Translated by the Rev. T. HERBERT BINDLEY, D.D. 2s. net. 


Notes on the succcession of Plant and Animal Life. By HENRY HILTON 
BROWN, F.E.S. With numerous Lilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 28. 6d, net. 





The S.P.C.K. has arranged for the Sale of recent Standard Books of all Publishers, and has set apart a Showroom 
in Northumberland Avenue, where these books can be seen. A visit will convince clients of S.P.C.K. that 
nowhere else, perhaps, can such a carefully selected collection of important books be seen. A similar display 
is made at the S.P.C.K. Depots in the City and at Brighton. 





UONDON: 9, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. BRIGHTON: 129, NORTH STREET. 
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